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A Message From The President 
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ANUARY, 1955, is a good vantage point for the 
membership of the American Public Welfare 
Association to take a look back over the year 
1954 and count its accomplishments, it shortcomings 
and its blessings. At the same time the membership 
can look forward to the regional and national con- 
ferences, the committee work and the many other 
activities that will be taking place in 1955. Now is 
the time to make plans for the Biennial Round Table 
Meeting in Washington, D.C., to be held November 
30 to December 3, 1955. 
The year 1955 is very important in the history of 
the American Public Welfare Association, as the As- 
sociation will be observing its 25th anniversary. In a 


quarter of a century the Association has developed 
a reputation, a history, and a tradition that is well- 


established in the American way of life. This has 
been the result of an interested and active member- 
ship and if we are to face the future with an equal 
amount of vigor and optimism, it becomes necessary 
that the membership continue to be alert to the chang- 
ing needs of the field and ready to serve the Associa- 
tion which has provided a means of leadership to 
those interested in the cause of public welfare. 


It is with real humility and with full recognition 
of the fine tradition which must be maintained that 
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I accept the honor of serving as President of APWA 
during the next two years. Actually, my role will be 
that of lending support to our capable staff, and I call 
upon the membership also to “lend a hand.” Some 
will be asked to serve on committees for regional and 
biennial conference program planning or standing 
committees of the Association. A host of other im- 
portant jobs must be done. I urge you to accept these 
responsibilities and carry them out with dispatch in 
the interests of better public welfare services. 

While this is January, 1955, it is not too late to make 
one more New Year’s resolution. I would hope that 
each one of the members would resolve that he per- 
sonally would go out and recruit one new member 
for the American Public Welfare Association. For the 
Association to serve its membership more effectively, 
it must have broader representation all over the 
United States of America and Canada. Is this asking 
too much of the members who I know are dedicated 
to the principles and objectives of the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association? 

By working together for the best interests of the 
field we represent we can look forward to 1955 as a 
year which will be marked by significant progress. 


John W. Tramburg 
President 
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A Tribute To Howard Russell” 


When Howard Russell died in Sarasota, Florida, 
on October 27, 1954, the American Public Welfare 
Association lost a devoted friend and an outstanding 
leader. 

His influence in public welfare began to be felt in 
1934 when he joined the State Emergency Relief 
Board of Pennsylvania. Because of the high quality 
of service which Howard Russell rendered the people 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Department of Public As- 
sistance in 1937. While serving in this important 
position, his ability was recognized by his associates 
throughout the country, who selected him as Chair- 
man of the National Council of State Public As- 
sistance and Welfare Administrators. In these early 
days, he had convictions about honest and _ progressive 
administration and stood by them. 

His great talents of leadership in the field of public 
welfare were further recognized when, in 1943, he 
was selected as the Director of the American Public 
Welfare Association. With a cool head and a warm 
heart, Howard Russell led the Association through 
the difficult war period. As he traveled all over 
America, he articulated with force and eloquence the 
positive goals of modern public welfare, thereby 
earning the respect and affection of public welfare 
workers throughout the country. 

Howard Russell had the rare ability to listen under- 
standingly and sympathetically to the troubles of 


others. Through his wise counsel, he lifted the 
burdens of many. Talented, patient, able, humane, 
and generous, he worked untiringly for the best in- 
terests of the program of the American Public Welfare 
Association. When it was necessary, because of ill 
health, for him to retire in 1949, the members of the 
Association realized that he would not really be sever- 
ing his ties with public welfare inasmuch as his 
philosophy had become a part of the Association. 

In 1950 the Association gave expression to its appre: 
ciation for Howard Russell’s outstanding contribution 
to the field of public welfare by presenting to him 
the W. S. Terry, Jr. Memorial Merit Award. 

Although saddened by his death, the American 
Public Welfare Association realizes that it has been 
enriched by the benefits of Howard Russell’s leader- 
ship and, filled with reverence and humility, offers 
this tribute in the knowledge that: 

“It is enough of honor for one lifetime to have 
known him better than the rest have known.” 


Adopted unanimously by the Board of Directors of 
the American Public Welfare Association, Chicago, 
Illinois, December 3, 1954. 





*This tribute was prepared by Guy Justis, Executive Director, 


Colorado State Department of Public Welfare, and George P. Mills, 
Executive Director, Allegheny County Board of Assistance, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Mr. Justis was associated with Mr. Russell as 
a member of the APWA staff and Mr. Mills, as a co-worker in 
Pennsylvania. 
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The Rehabilitation Program of the 
Department of Welfare, City of Chicago 


JONAS N. MULLER, M.D. 


Dr. Muller, who is Staff Director, Subcommittee on Medical Care, American 
Public Health Association, has prepared this article at the request of APWA. 
It is based on his personal observations made as part of a series of studies of 
chronic disease control and rehabilitation services in organized medical care 
programs. Selected voluntary and official agency programs are being viewed 
by the staff of the Subcommittee on Medical Care, APHA, with the purpose 
of defining practical programs in terms of the accomplishments of operating 
plans. The present report is simply a highly compressed description of one 
— segment of a well-rounded health and social service program, offered at 
this time because of the growing interest in the very practical significance 


of the rehabilitation concept and its application. 


provides a wide variety of social services to needy 


Te Department of Welfare of the City of Chicago 


and placement, in addition to the operation of the 
Industrial Training Center, a modified sheltered 


the residents who are eligible for general assistance | workshop with a monthly income of over $9,000.(4) 
ane, | but not for the categorical assistance programs admin- Nutrition consultation and advice on home man- 
it | istered through the county. Financing from city and agement are provided by the Home Economics 
fare } state sources allows a wide range of program develop- Service. Homemakers may be provided through 
f ill} ment with the return of needy people “to independ- the Bureau’s Family Division. A large Conva- 
the | ence through a prescription of cash grants supple- _lescent Service operates the 165 bed Convalescent 
ver‘ | mented with coordinated professional services” as the Home with its own medical and social work staff 
his } basic philosophy of the department.(1) and the specialized Physical Medicine and Rehabili- 

. This report is concerned with some of the devices _ tation Unit. General medical and dental care are 
pre | which are successfully used with individual adult provided for all recipients of assistance through the 
tion } clients to modify dependency caused by illness or | Medical Service. The latter is also responsible for 
him | disability. The latter includes not only gross physical the Medical Review Unit, staffed by physicians, 

handicaps, but a variety of mental and emotional dif- _ nurses, and medical social workers, which serves both 
ican | ficulties and such social disabilities as illiteracy, intake and special review functions. Routine review 
seen | ignorance of English, and lack of job skills. The of medical examination reports is carried out by the 
der.) definition of rehabilitation is therefore a broad one, registered nurses who serve as medical aides in the 
fers | extending well beyond the administrative confines of | Medical Service. 

a physical medicine unit or even a rehabilitation divi- One of the unique accomplishments of this de- 
save sion in the Chicago department. Rehabilitation in- partment is the high degree of coordination of these 
” cludes all of the services required to restore the maxi- _ several services to meet client needs. The primary 
| mum possible degree of self-sufficiency to persons responsibility for such coordination rests with the 
a handicapped by physical, mental, emotional or social _ individual caseworker. Support, guidance and leader- 
ago, disability. ship for the achievement of coordinated services with 

General social case work, including the authoriza- _a sound rehabilitation approach come from generally 

tion of cash grants and all other related services, is alert supervision, medical social work consultation 

— provided through divisions of an over-all Service and, at least, a minimal orientation and in-service 
Pitts. | Bureau administered by a Deputy Commissioner. A training program. In order to achieve the same high 
+ Rehabilitation Division is responsible for most of level of rehabilitation thinking among the physi- 





the non-medical services including testing, counseling 


cians of the community who provide general medical 
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care, consideration is being given to the development 
of clinical demonstrations and other post-graduate 
educational devices. 


The general medical care program is geared to the 
use of the most appropriate and economical resources 
needed to provide care of high quality. This program 
is again unique in that such basic quality components 
as continuity, coordination and optimal use of spe- 
cialty services are mentioned as such in its medical 
care manuals. Authorization procedures, time and 
visit limits, referral requirements, etc. are all used 
to promote quality as well as for administrative con- 
trols. An active Medical Advisory Committee main- 
tains regular contact with the medical staff of the 
department. For example, special provision is made 
for the care of patients with prolonged illness on the 
basis of the patients’ needs, after review by the Med- 
ical Service and with the advice of the Medical Ad- 
visory Committee.(2) 


MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM 


The case load of the Welfare Department has a 
heavy concentration of persons in the older age 
groups, and is considered to be mostly a “residual 
load,” particularly in periods of high employment. 
While no exact figures are available, it is suggested 
that a large percentage of the persons receiving serv- 
ices from the Department are chronically ill and 
disabled. “A report to the 64th General Assembly of 
the State of Illinois revealed that 23% of all Public 
Assistance recipients were chronically ill.(3) The per- 
centage for the general assistance population of the 
city would appear to be much higher, with about 
one-half of the adults using medical care services and 
about twenty-five per cent listed for one of the re- 
habilitation programs. (It should be pointed out 
that the majority of the latter group are receiving 
non-medical services, such as counseling.) 

In mid-1954, there were approximately 34,000 per- 
sons (17,000 cases) registered with the department, 
exclusive of children in foster care. This may be 
compared with a recent high of about 50,000 per- 
sans in 1950 and a low of about 19,000 persons 
in 1953. Of the current 34,000, approximately 4,000 
persons are eligible, medically and socially, for some 
of the services which we include in our broad defi- 
nition of a rehabilitation program. About 9,000 per- 
sons receive some medical care services. These fig- 
ures approximate the average monthly case load.(4) 

Due, at least in part, to the large and rapid changes 
which occur in the size of the case load, the over-all 
program is planned with sufficient flexibility to meet 
the needs of the case load, rather than any specified 


number of persons. Certain services, especially those 
presently bound by the four walls of an institutional 
facility, cannot be that flexible. The development of 
home care services, many services for ambulan 
clients, now including out-patient medical rehabilita. 
tion services, represent attempts to achieve the neces. 
sary flexibility, as well as efforts to provide services 
economically and efficiently. 


Tue REHABILITATION ProcRaM 


Four different plans may be described as parts of 
the rehabilitation program. Some services and some 
of the personnel and facilities are common to all 
of the plans. Fullest use is made of other agencies 
in the program. Contact with the client is main- 
tained and coordination of the services is attempted 
by a department case-worker. 


Rehabilitation for “Employable” Men and Women: 
Two Plans. 


The largest proportion of persons served by the 
rehabilitation program are those considered “employ- 
able” by the Medical Review Unit, which functions 
for both intake and active cases. This determination 
is based on a physical examination if indicated, evalua 
tion of available information concerning the health 
status of the individual, including a psychiatric report 
when necessary, and a social report. When employable 
persons are referred to the counseling and placement 
section of the Rehabilitation Division, there is docu 
mentation concerning physical limitations. 

Prompt placement in a suitable job is the primar 
emphasis. The state employment office is used but is 
unable to meet all of the special needs of the depart 
ment’s clientele. The department therefore operates 
its own job development program and provides both 
general and selective placement services. Approxi- 
mately 250 persons a month are placed in private 
employment. 

Where such employment is not achieved promptly 
and neither training nor retraining seem indicated, 
employment in the Work Assistance Program is used 
to maintain work habits, provide a constructive and 
socially useful outlet for work capacity, and to accom 
plish special tasks in various departments of the city 
government which could not be carried out otherwise. 
Clients engaged in Work Assistance Projects receive 
about $1.00 per hour against their relief check, with 
payment on the basis of a stated 15-day work period. 

For all other “employable” clients referred to the 
rehabilitation program, a team operation is under 
taken to focus on the individual and social problems 
which make job placement difficult. Psychological 
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REHABILITATION 5 


and vocational testing and several types of job train- 
ing are available. Most of the services are carried out 
by the Industrial Training Section at its own center, 
with a staff of some 25 professional workers. There 
js a regular two-way flow of information between 
the caseworker responsible for the case and this staff. 
The center operates with the advice and help of an 
advisory committee representing business, labor and 
general community interests, serving up to 600 trainees 
at a time at an average monthly cost of less than 
§17.00 per person in training. 


The training programs are geared to an estimate 
of community needs and to jobs that are really avail- 
able. The jobs for which training is offered must also 
meet the criteria of being “dignified and useful,” 
preferably making maximum use of the client's skills. 
Casual, unannounced visits to many of the training 
projects revealed a general air of interest rather than 
apathy. The criterion of maximum use of skills is 
most difficult to fulfill due to the social reality of the 
job market and the practical limitations of training 
opportunities. However, this is certainly not a prob- 
lem peculiar to this department, which does more 
than most to achieve such goals. The fact that less 
than ten per cent of the persons placed in jobs over a 
one-year period reappear on the department’s rolls 
is at least suggestive of a high degree of success of 
this program. 

The selection of a particular training program for 
aclient is based upon the results of the various tests, 
his particular circumstances, including health status, 
his desires, the outside job situation and an actual 
trial at work. 

The Industrial Training Center operates between 
40 and 50 contract and subcontract industrial opera- 
tions ranging from packaging and assembly through 
a variety of finishing procedures on wood, cloth, 
plastic and metal. Both hand and machine operations 
are included and the staff makes the modifications 
in process or machinery required to permit partici- 
pation of the physically disabled trainees. 

A smaller group of trainees is included in practical 
courses for service jobs. Several of these training 
courses make use of the department’s own Convales- 
cent Home for the supervised field work. Preparation 
for hospital attendants also makes use of Red Cross 
facilities and six cooperating hospitals. All of the men 
and women completing this course have been placed. 
The restaurant workers training program has the 
cooperation of a number of different institutions. 
Trainees in the domestic service program receive 
their apprenticeship in private homes loaned to the 
department for training purposes. The availability of 





training opportunities and jobs in hospitals and hotels 
for housekeeper personnel has made it possible to 
expand this particular course. Recent additions to the 
general training curriculum also include preparation 
for gardeners, laundry workers and clerical workers. 


Beyond these more or less formal training programs, 
an unusual series of ancillary programs has been de- 
veloped to help clients find and hold jobs. There is, 
for example, training in good grooming, in filing for 
jobs, in getting along with fellow employees and with 
one’s employer. Language and literacy classes have 
functioned as needed. 


An obesity control program under medical super- 
vision is considered part of this rehabilitation program. 
A special Alcoholics Anonymous program geared to 
the needs of this particular group has also served a 
useful role. Most of these special programs are carried 
on as group projects. This approach has been more 
fruitful than individual counseling. 

About 30 of the 250 monthly job placements are 
made from the Industrial Training Center. Since 
many of those referred to the rehabilitation program 
are elderly with limited work skills and often illiterate, 
the record of placements is fair. The limited job op- 
portunities for such workers in the community and 
the persistent discrimination against elderly, handi- 
capped or other minority group workers continue to 
be major problems. 


Rehabilitation for the “Unemployable”: Two Plans. 


Another group of clients referred to the rehabilita- 
tion program consists of those defined as “unemploy- 
able” on account of disease or disability. Of this group, 
the majority do not require the institutional services 
of the Convalescent Home or its Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation unit. These people are referred for 
medical care to any of the appropriate resources avail- 
able under the general medical care program. Each 
individual is encouraged to obtain all of the care 
recommended by his personal physician and the Med- 
ical Review Unit. The caseworker has a high degree 
of responsibility in such cases to see to it that the 
patient moves along successfully. The attempt is 
made to achieve early referral to the Rehabilitation 
Division for testing, counseling, training and place- 
ment. However, if necessary, the caseworker may en- 
courage or initiate referral for additional medical 
services, possibly including care in the Convalescent 
Home. 

When such a client is placed in training, necessary 
medical care is continued and time off from training 
and work is allowed. Those working with the patient, 
including a nurse who is on full-time duty at the 
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Industrial Training Center, make it part of their busi- 
ness to encourage the patient to continue the recom- 
mended medical care. 

The generally comprehensive nature of the services 
made available to patients results in the realization 
of definite treatment for most of them, with signifi- 
cant improvement in the possibility of vocational reha- 
bilitation or rehabilitation for self-care. The recent 
addition of an out-patient rehabilitation service at the 
Convalescent Home, with the possibility of use of this 
service for rehabilitation evaluation and consultation 
in problem cases and for patients referred from other 
medical care facilities, should increase the number of 
referrals for rehabilitation services and the number 
of persons rehabilitated. The availability of psychi- 
atric consultation and orientation within the depart- 
ment has been of major help. However, treatment 
services, including rehabilitation, for patients disabled 
by psychiatric disorders are limited. 


A highly selected group of patients is admitted to 
the Convalescent Home following definitive treatment 
for their disabling illness or other impairment in a 
community hospital, or possibly at home. Further 
requirements for admission to the Home include 
medically determined need for the services available 
and the expectation of continuing progress by the 
patient. The services are generally those of a high 
grade, modern nursing home with a social work staff 
and physical medicine unit. Initial review and routine 
medical care are provided by a medical staff which 
makes regular rounds and is on full time call. How- 
ever, except for physical medicine and very limited 
psychiatric services, no other specialty services are 
available at the Home. Patients requiring such care 
are referred to their usual source, in clinic or hospital 
as needed. Staff review of all patients is carried out 
at least monthly. 

The field caseworker plays an important part in the 
initial referral to the Convalescent Home and, in 
family cases, maintains direct contact with the patient 
and family during care. This includes active participa- 
tion in the regular staffing or case conference concern- 
ing the rehabilitation process and problems of the 
particular patient. In all other cases, the responsi- 
bility for field work during care in the Home is 
transferred to the Convalescent Home caseworker. 
Consultation with a medical social worker is part of 
the initial referral procedure in all cases. The field 
caseworker is always directly involved in the follow-up 
process after discharge from the Home. 

The 165 beds available appear to be more than 
ample to meet the needs uncovered to date. In fact, 
the city has been able to make about one-half of the 


beds available to patients referred for care by th 
county. The ever-growing awareness of the huma 
values and social economies to be gained by an acti 
rehabilitation approach will undoubtedly shift this 
balance by increasing the number of city clients re 
ferred for service by the department staff and th 
many physicians who serve the clients of the de 
partment. 

Shortly after a patient is admitted to the Conve 
lescent Home, a plan for care is established and in. 
terpreted to the patient. If medically indicated, th 
patient is referred to the Physical Medicine and Re 
habilitation Unit for evaluation. Care is provided by 
the unit only after determination by the physiatris 
(specialist in physical medicine) that a potential 
benefit in terms of reasonable function can be achieved 

According to the plan established for the patienr, 
necessary nursing, medical social work, physical ther. 
apy, occupational therapy, corrective therapy, assistive 
devices and appliances, podiatric care and vocational 
counseling services are made available in addition tw 
the consultative services of the physiatrist. Regula 
medical rounds continue to include this patient and 
there is periodic review by the rehabilitation team 
Recreation as part of the therapeutic process is not 
neglected. 

Decisions in regard to major steps in the rehabilite 
tion process are made in conferences of the full staf 
which are held biweekly. These meetings include the 
internist, physiatrist, nursing supervisor, the medicd 
social worker of the Home and, when indicated, the 
field caseworker; also the physical and occupationd 
therapists, recreation worker, dietician, brace-man and 
the Director of the Home. A vocational counselor, 
either from the State Division of Vocational Rehabil: 
tation or from the department’s own Rehabilitation 
Division, may also participate if there is a vocationd 
objective. It should be emphasized that such an objec: 


tive is not a criterion for admission to this program} 


When necessary, the patient may be referred bac 
to the hospital where he received his definitive therapy 
for extension or revision of the treatment. The releas 
of contractures or surgery for relief of pain are ex 
amples of conditions requiring such referral. 





A program of physical retraining is instituted 
early as possible. “Instead of concentrating on the 
patient’s specific disorder, the emphasis is now place 
upon his residual capacities.”(2) This includes at- 
alysis of the activities of daily living and may includ 
analysis of the kinds of activities which will be it 
volved in vocational rehabilitation. Specific training 
in the activities of daily living is then carried out 
accompanied by the necessary conditioning exercise 
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and the development of necessary assistive devices. 


When the decision is made that a vocational goal is 
possible for the patient, the resources of the depart- 
ment for testing and counseling are brought into play. 
With the doctor’s permission, the patient may be 
transported to the Industrial Training Center for these 
services. Training may be instituted prior to discharge 
from the Convalescent Home on the same basis. A 
few patients may receive these services through the 
State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation but most 
of the “city patients” are not considered “feasible” 
for this program and achieve their rehabilitation with 
the help of the Department of Welfare alone. 


Discharge from the Convalescent Home follows a 
staff conference decision that maximum reasonable 
benefit has been achieved. A discharge plan is pre- 
pared, reviewed with the medical social worker, and 
carefully interpreted to the patient by the social service 
staff and to his family by the field caseworker. Prior 
to actual discharge, the necessary referrals are made 
with information on the patient’s treatment status and 
plan going to the clinic or physician who will provide 
further care. Care may be continued in the new out- 
patient department of the Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation Unit. Arrangements for further job 
training or placement services, for housing and other 
necessities of daily living are also completed before 
the patient is released. The full range of services de- 
scribed above for “employable” clients is available to 
further the rehabilitation effort. 

It is appropriate to mention here the feeling of 
deep interest in people and in their rehabilitation 
which seemed to pervade the Convalescent Home. 
Here, as elsewhere in the Department of Welfare, 
people with varied obvious gross disabilities were 
members of the staff—the best testimony to the sin- 
cerity of the Department’s attitude toward rehabil- 
itation. 
| The physical plant of the Home is ancient—but is 
nevertheless clean and cheerful. As one of the 
patients said in a note in the quarterly bulletin of 
the Home (November 17, 1954) “. . . The enthusiasm 
and understanding of the whole staff fill the hearts 
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of the patients with hope and courage .. .” 
Tue Cost or REHABILITATION SERVICES 


The 1953 expenditures of the Department of Wel- 
fare totalled almost $16,300,000 of which more than 
$7,800,000 came from the City of Chicago. Almost 
$1,600,000 of the total was spent on medical care.(4) 
It is impossible to clearly demarcate the proportion 
of these amounts which went into all aspects of the 


“Prehabilitation program since the philosophy and prac- 
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tices of this program are so much a part of most of 
what the department does, and since a relatively large 
proportion of the citizens of Chicago who receive 
services from the department require one or another 
of the many rehabilitation services available. Further- 
more, the department points out that part of the cost 
is directly returned to the city in the form of the 
earnings of the Industrial Training Center. Additional 
significant portions of the cost are returned in the 
form of the services received from trainees in the 
service courses carried on outside of the center and 
from clients in the Work Assistance Program. And 
the savings in assistance costs resulting from success- 
ful placements in private industry are estimated to 
range from $15,000 to $20,000 each month. 

Nevertheless some information which may be ap- 
plicable to other programs is available. The operating 
cost of the Industrial Training Center per month in 
1953 was approximately $18,500, or about $17.00 per 
person in training each month. The operating cost 
of the Convalescent Home was about $30,000 per 
month in 1953, with an average monthly cost per pa- 
tient of slightly more than $240.00. On this basis the 
average daily cost per patient in the Convalescent 
Home for all of the goods and services received ap- 
proached $8.00. The cost of physical medicine and re- 
habilitation services for those who received them aver- 
aged $1.90 per day. The cost of care for patients not 
receiving these services was about $7.00 per day. From 
such data, the department has estimated an average 
cost of roughly $30.00 per month for each person 
rehabilitated, whether or not the specialized medical 
services of the Home were required. This figure does 
not appear to include the services rendered under the 
general medical program. It will be more helpful to 
know the average cost of rehabilitation services per 
person rehabilitated. 

In this department, in relation to the definition of a 
rehabilitation program on which this report is based, 
there is no set budget for rehabilitation. The attempt 
is made to provide all of the services needed by those 
eligible to receive them. This is, indeed, a broad ap- 
proach to rehabilitation; its success is best measured 
in terms of the high proportion of clients returned to 
self-esteem and a realistic degree of social inde- 
pendence. 
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The Service Aspects of the OASI Program 


NEOTA LARSON 


The recent expansion of coverage of OASI emphasizes again the extreme 
importance of this program in our social structure. In this paper Neota 
Larson, Chief of the Program Planning Branch of the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, points out some of the many areas in which the 
interests of public welfare agencies and OASI meet. Miss Larson is a member 
of the APWA Committee on Aging. This paper is based on one presented 
on May 12, 1954 at the Annual Forum of the National Conference of Social 


Work. 


insurance program provides is the payment of 

cash benefits to workers who have retired and 
to families of workers who have died. At the same 
time, we are aware of the fact that many of the 
individuals and families who come to our local offices 
to claim their benefits may have very definite problems 
facing them in their personal lives and may need help 
in mustering their resources or in making adjustments 
in their way of living. When people wish help in 
working out their problems, we are interested in 
assisting them in getting to the agencies providing 
the essential services. 


Ta PRIMARY service the old-age and_ survivors 


CHARACTERIsTIcs oF OASI 


First, let us look at the major characteristics of the 
old-age and survivors insurance program itself, since 
it is in this setting that we become aware of the prob- 
lems individuals and families have. 

Old-age and survivors insurance, as a social in- 
surance program, is the basic means by which our 
society protects itself against the danger of widespread 
destitution resulting from loss of income when the 
earner gets old and retires from gainful employment, 
or when the income-earning member of the family 
dies leaving young children, dependent parents, or 
an aged widow or widower without the support he 
or she has been providing. It is for this reason that 
contributions are compulsory for those who work in 
covered occupations either as wage earners or as self- 
employed persons. 

The system now covers most of the people who 
work for a living. Nine out of 10 workers in the 
country are now compulsorily covered or eligible for 
coverage under special arrangements. 

Workers become insured for benefits through their 
record of work in covered employment and benefits 


are paid to them and their dependents as a matter of 
right—a right which is legally enforceable in the 
courts. The amount of the benefits paid is deter- 
mined on the basis of the worker’s past earnings, on 
which he has paid contributions. There is no means 
test in the program. 

Old-age and survivors insurance benefits represent 
a basic protection to which the individual can add 
whatever other resources he may have, and so main- 
tain for himself a higher standard of living than the 
benefits alone would provide. His benefits are the 
foundation for his continued independence when 
earnings cease. The program differs in this respect 
from the public assistance programs where the indi- 
vidual must establish his inability to get along with 
the resources he has. He receives public assistance 
only if his income and other resources fall below the 
budgetary standard established by the agency—a 
standard which sets the ceiling of support which the 
State and locality undertakes to maintain for needy 
people. 

We now have some 7 million beneficiaries—older 
people, young children, and their widowed mothers. 
The event that brings them on our rolls—the retire- 
ment or death of the breadwinner—means for many 
of them a drastic rearrangement of their lives. Like 
others who have undergone major dislocations—per- 
sonal and economic—and who come to a public 
welfare agency or to a private agency, many have 
problems of adjustment and may need help in making 
plans for themselves. 


The retired worker may be struggling with such 
problems as how to live on a reduced income and 
how to find a place of usefulness in society when 
he is no longer a part of the productive enterprise 
of the community where he lives. The widowed 
mother must adjust to the necessity of rearing her 
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children alone, without the help of her husband. 
In the course of the years many problems will arise 
—whether the mother really has the strength to keep 
the home together; what to do when the mental and 
physical capacities of the older person wane; and 
many others. 

The old-age and survivors insurance program does 
not provide direct services to meet these problems. 
We are not a social agency, as that term is ordinarily 
used. We do not provide professional case work serv- 
ices to individuals—although I am aware that there 
are some who believe the program could more con- 
structively serve the people who are its beneficiaries 
if under certain circumstances we were to do so. 


REFERRAL TO SoctaL AGENCIES 


All old-age and survivors insurance offices at some 
time or another, however, refer beneficiaries to other 
agencies for help in making plans for themselves. 
The kind of responsibility a social insurance program 
should take for this kind of referral service is one of 
the areas in which we need joint thinking with per- 
sons in other programs. 

More than 2 million individuals come to old-age 
and survivors insurance offices in the course of a year 
to apply for benefits. Many more come to report 
events which will affect the benefits they are receiving, 
or to ask advice about their status under the program. 
For many of these people, this is their only contact 
with a community agency. This circumstance may 
place more responsibility upon us than we have 
heretofore recognized. 

We are clear about our course of action when an 
individual asks us for information which we have 
about community resources. We often help bene- 
ficiaries who tell us about their problems to find the 
place where they can go for help. We are not as 
clear about the kind of responsibility we should as- 
sume for offering a referral service when the indi- 
vidual has not gone far enough in defining his own 
problem to be specific about the kind of service he 
wants. I am sure there is great variation among our 
field people in their awareness of the needs of families 
and individuals and how local resources could be 
made available to meet them. 

Sometimes we are in a dilemma because we recog- 
nize the problems people have but there are no local 
resources to which they can be referred, there are 
long waiting lists, or there are other problems in their 
getting service. An older worker loses his job because 
he is no longer able to meet production standards, for 
example, and comes in to apply for his retirement 
benefits. Should we refer him to the vocational re- 





habilitation agency for retraining for work which is 
within his capacity if we know the agency does not 
currently have sufficient funds to provide rehabilita- 
tion services for persons already known to them, or 
that priority is given to younger people? 

Sometimes we run into problems in making re- 
ferrals which arise out of the way people feel about 
going to agencies whose primary responsibility is giv- 
ing financial assistance when they are asking for 
other kinds of help. We are frequently aware in the 
process of referral that this is a step which they are 
reluctant to take. They associate welfare services with 
economic dependence, and are not quite ready to seek 
the help they need and want because of the auspices 
under which it is given. 

It may be that we are not as skilled as we should 
be in the referral process. On the other hand, there 
may need to be some changes in the way services 
are provided. Some have suggested that the old-age 
and survivors insurance program should be equipped 
to provide more direct service; others that services 
should be given by community agencies under private 
or public auspices where it is clear that eligibility 
for the service does not depend on economic need; 
others that the public welfare agencies, which are 
likely to be the only service agency in the more rural 
communities, should differentiate more clearly between 
their assistance and service programs. As a beginniny, 
we need to explore more fully together how within 
the present framework of our public and private wel- 
fare services we can facilitate their use by everyone 
who needs and wants them. 

There are few places where there are enough serv- 
ices to meet the need. Even when services are avail- 
able, referral does not always result in adequate help 
being given. Both situations are a matter of common 
concern to all of us—to old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, to public and private agencies and to profes- 
sional schools who train the workers who provide the 
services. 

A great deal of experimentation will be needed 
to arrive at satisfactory solutions. Wisdom and knowl- 
edge will come from working together on specific 
problems if we evaluate our experiences as we go 
along. 


Aw Examp_e oF Sociat Poticy 1n OASI 


Now I should like to turn to an example in a spe- 
cific area of the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram to illustrate our concern for supporting sound 
social policy in the administration of our program and 
our dependence on the other services in realizing this 
objective. Under the Social Security Act, we may pay 
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benefits directly to the entitled beneficiary or to a 
relative or to some other person for his use and 
benefit. We have made considerable progress in 
thinking through what is involved in selecting payees 
for the more than 1 million children who are now 
receiving benefits. For all these children, we have re- 
sponsibility to pay benefits promptly to a person who 
will use them in their best interest. 


Benefits under the insurance program are money 
benefits, but one of the things we know is that money 
is never just dollars. We know when we select the 
person who is to be the payee of the child’s benefit 
that we are strengthening or weakening the ability 
of responsible persons to plan for the child. We, 
therefore, interpret the “best interest” of the child as 
going beyond the economic and including the child’s 
social needs as well. 


It is our purpose to administer this part of our 
program in the light of what children need for their 
growth and development. More than 90 per cent of 
our child beneficiaries have been deprived by death of 
the love and support of one parent, and we believe it 
is of primary importance to enable the remaining 
parent to continue as the responsible person in plan- 
ning for them. We, therefore, always give preference 
to the responsible parent as the payee of the benefit 
check, because we want first of all to strengthen her 
position—usually a widowed mother—in planning for 


her children. 


Orver oF Priority 


Our policy position is stated in terms of an “order 
of priorities among payees.” As you see, insurance 
programs as well as social agencies develop a spe- 
cialized vocabulary. This “order of priorities” is used 
as a guide by our field staff in making selection of a 
payee for a child and carries the social purpose that 
what we do will help further the well-being of these 
children. 


The natural or adoptive parent stands at the top 
of the list. If the community accepts the family as a 
family, we do too. As long as the community does not 
question the child being in the custody of his parent, 
we do not question it. 

Next on the list is the natural or adoptive parent 
who does not have custedy but is making regular and 
substantial contributions for the child’s support. The 
fact that regular and substantial contributions are 
being made means to us that the parent is continuing 
active responsibility for the child. 

We select a parent even when a child is in foster 
care if we have assurance that the benefits will be 
used for the child. Our purpose is to help the mother 


who is no longer able to keep her children with her 
to discharge her responsibility for carrying out her 
plan for the care of her child. We do not follow this 
procedure, of course, when the child has been re- 
moved from the parent’s custody by court or other 
legal authority because of neglect or abandonment or 
improper guardianship. 


We go into a situation more carefully where the 
natural or adopting parent neither has custody of the 
child nor makes regular contributions to the support 
of the child. But even here the parent has priority if 
there is evidence of an active continuing interest in 
the child and if there is nothing to indicate that 
making the parent the payee of the child’s benefit will 
not serve the child’s best interest. 


Relatives are next on the list if they have custody 
of the child or are making regular and substantial 
contributions to his support—unless, of course, there 
have been formal charges of neglect, abandonment, or 
improper guardianship. Legal guardians are next in 
order if they have demonstrated an interest in the 
personal welfare of the child. If their interest is mainly 
in the management of any money the child might 
have, they are at the bottom of the list. 


After the legal guardian who demonstrates an in- 
terest in the welfare of the child is the social agency, 
or foster parent having custody of the child. We 
prefer making the social agency payee of the child’s 
benefit rather than a foster parent who is providing 
care under the agency’s supervision, because the agency 
carries the continuing responsibility for planning for 
the child. Sometimes the agency itself recommends 
direct payment to the foster parent, however, and 
under this circumstance we follow the agency’s rec- 
ommendation. We also prefer a social agency as payee 
if it is shown that payment to another applicant, even 
a parent or a relative, would interfere with the agency’s 
planning for the child. We recognize that it is im- 
portant for the agency’s planning not to be disrupted 
by a selection of payee which will make it harder to 
carry out its responsibility for the child. 


Where the child is in an institution, the institution 
is not selected as payee if it does not have approved 
child-placing facilities of its own or child-placing facil- 
ities available to it from some community agency. 
Exceptions are made to this rule for children for whom 
continued institutional care is indicated—mentally de- 
ficient children, for example—or where there are no 
child-placing facilities in the area. We believe that 
continued long-time institutional care is not in the 
best interest of most dependent children, and our 
policy reflects this belief. 
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Success oF Poticy DEPENDENT ON CoMMUNITY 
CoopERATION 


These are policies. They will serve the best interest 
of children, however, only if community by commu- 
nity a constructive working relationship is maintained 
between the old-age and survivors insurance repre- 
sentatives and the agencies and institutions providing 
protection and care for children. They will fail if the 
essential services are not available or cannot be made 
available, or if they are not of good quality. 


Where the community agencies serving children 
are manned by persons who have not had professional 
training and have no professional supervision, for 
example, the social agency personnel as well as the 
old-age and survivors insurance field people must rely 
on their common-sense judgments as to what should 
be done. In most instances, I would like to believe, 
good-will and honest concern for the welfare of chil- 
dren results in fairly adequate planning for them, but 
I am sure there are many situations where this ob- 
jective is not realized. Where reality falls short of 
purpose the solution may lie in part in changes in 
overall policy, but I am inclined to believe that it 
must principally be worked out in the community and 
State where the child lives, with everyone who is 
concerned with the welfare of children—including 
local old-age and survivors insurance representatives 
—working together in their interest. 


It is obvious that in order for us to do our job well, 
social agencies serving children must be doing their 
job well too. This interrelatedness among programs 
calls for a great deal of mutual understanding—the 
kind of understanding that comes from working 
together on specific problems, ironing out differences, 
and talking with each other in relation to concrete 
situations about how and why we work the way we 
do. It takes time and thought and a continuing rela- 
tionship tested out in many different situations. 


Let me give a very simple illustration of differences 
between programs to which we must find a way of 
accommodation. We in old-age and survivors insur- 
ance emphasize promptness in getting benefits started, 
not because we want to fulfill work quotas but be- 
cause we know that most people need their benefits 
for their current living expenses. It is a matter of 
pride with us when we can cut a few days off the 
time between application and the first benefit check. 
When the beneficiary has the money he needs at the 
earliest possible time, our service to him is more 
effective. Social agencies, on the other hand, often 
need time to work out a plan for a child, because the 
problems have often existed a long time and reason- 





ably permanent solutions cannot be found overnight. 
We are concerned when the selection of a payee is 
delayed; a social agency may be concerned because 
we seem to be rushing matters too much. As we 
work together, we will find ways of adapting to dif- 
ferences of this kind. 


Poticy 1x Recarp To INcApaBLe Acep Less CLEAR 


I should like now to move to another problem to 
illustrate the difficulties which we encounter when 
social policy is less well agreed upon or less well de- 
fined than it is in relation to children. This has to 
do with aged persons who because of senility or other 
conditions are physically or mentally incapable of 
managing for themselves and cannot be expected to 
handle their own benefit checks. What principles 
should govern in determining priority in payees for 
these aged persons? 

We are now in the process of re-evaluating our 
present list of priorities of payees for these elderly 
people, and here we find special difficulties because 
the path is not sufficiently well-charted. Someone 
must take responsibility in determining the best plan 
for their care, for example, but this responsibility has 
not been as clearly assumed by community agencies 
for the aged as for children. 

Many are in institutions, and some superintendents 
of institutions believe they should be given the re- 
sponsibility for handling the benefit checks. They 
point out that they are in the best position to judge 
whether an older incompetent person will continue 
to need institutional care or can be given care at 
home or in a foster home. If we were to accept this 
view, the institution superintendent or other officer 
of the institution should be given top priority as payee 
for these people. Another point of view, and this is 
more in line with our present policy, is that a member 
of the family or other person who has shown an in- 
terest in the welfare of the aged person, or perhaps 
a social agency, should be the preferred payee. Those 
holding this view believe that with this kind of in- 
terest the question as to whether care outside an in- 
stitution is desirable will be kept more actively in the 
forefront of planning for the individual. 

Questions arise in consideration of these points of 
view which are not easily answered. If a member 
of the family is made payee, will this have the effect, 
as in the case of children, of strengthening the family’s 
sense of responsibility for the beneficiary? If the 
institution is made payee, will it be harder for the 
family to make other plans if they wish to do so? 
Will families be more likely to “forget” the old father 
or mother or grandparent, if they have no part in 
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planning the use of his benefit? 


I shall not try to discuss the details of this problem 
except to point out that the policies which we estab- 
lish will also set precedents which may affect sig- 
nificantly future patterns of institutional practice. By 
1980 most persons 65 and over in mental hospitals 
will be receiving benefit checks. A primary purpose of 
paying benefits is to help the individual meet his 
current living costs, which under these circumstances 
are paid for from the hospital budget. Is it good 
social policy to assume that the institution should 
have first claim on the individual’s benefit? Should 
the benefits be expected to take care of “extras” which 
the individual needs and which would further his 
welfare in the institution? What weight should be 
given to family responsibilities he may have? 


Will there be a tendency for these hospitals to delay 
the development of services which would make other 
plans possible when a sizable proportion of the hos- 
pital’s income depends on the benefits patients re- 
ceive? Will support from public funds continue under 
such a circumstance at a level which will make it 
possible for the hospital to provide better care? Will 
there be State standards which can be relied upon 
to protect beneficiaries against poor care? 


For us, these are currently unanswered questions— 
questions which need consideration not only by the 
old-age and survivors insurance program but also by 
persons in health, welfare, and related fields in the 
various States and localities. 


OASI anp Soctat AcENcIEs SHOULD 
Pian TocETHER 


It is clear that the services of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program need to be constructively 
related to the plans of States and local communities 
for the welfare of the aged. The illustration I have 
given relates to institutional care, but this is only a 
small part of our overall concern. We recognize many 
other problems—the problems inherent in retiring 
from productive work; the problems of aged widows 
who, surviving their husbands, have many basic re- 
adjustments to make; ‘the problems of elderly couples 
who as their physical strength grows less find it more 
and more difficult to maintain an independent house- 


hold. 


We need many opportunities to explore together 
how within the basic purpose of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program, which is to provide basic 
protection against dependency when the family bread- 
winner retires or dies, we can further strengthen 


family life, and how we can aid rather than hinder 
the work of voluntary and other public agencies to 
meet the needs of children and of the aged. We need 
to have many opportunities to consider together the 
most constructive role for a social insurance program 
in identifying needs, in the formulation of overall 
social policy, and in participating in plans to assure 
that services of good quality are available for those 
who need and want them. 


LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE STATES 


Since the last issue of Public Welfare, reports have 
been received from two states where special sessions 
have considered welfare matters; Maine and Missis- 
sippi. 

MAINE 

The Maine Legislature in September, 1954 enacted 
legislation to provide for a program of Aid to the 
Permanently and Totally Disabled. A similar pro- 
posal had been considered in the regular session held 
in 1953. It was not enacted at that time because of 
financing problems. It is estimated that after the 
program becomes established, approximately 1,200 
permanently and totally disabled people will receive 
assistance from this source. 

A joint order, unanimously passed by both Houses, 
directed the Maine Department of Health and Wel- 
fare to liberalize its policies in relation to responsible 
relatives of applicants for and recipients of Old Age 
Assistance and Aid to the Blind. No other welfare 
legislation was considered. 


MississIPpP1 


A similar special session in Mississippi enacted no 
welfare laws except an appropriation bill. An addi- 
tional amount of $1,500,000 was made available to the 
Mississippi State Department of Public Welfare for 
use in providing financial assistance to the needy aged 


during the 1954-56 biennum. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


The 82nd Annual Forum of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work will take place in San Francisco, 
May 29 to June 3, 1955. Planning is well advanced 
for the program, during which outstanding speakers 
will discuss the theme “Social Welfare 1955 — Prog- 
ress, Problems and Prospects.” For further informa- 
tion write the National Conference of Social Work, 
22 West Gay Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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Meaning of Separation to Parents and 
Children as Seen in Child Placement 


CLARICE FREUD 


This article is a shortened version of the paper entitled “What Are Accept- 
able Substitutes for a Child’s Own Home?” which Miss Freud presented at the 
APWA Round Table Conference in Chicago. The original paper was pre- 
pared against a backdrop of Bowlby’s report, “Maternal Care and Mental 
Health,” and in its present form retains what the author regards as the “co- 
hesive contribution” of her paper. Miss Freud is Associate Professor of Social 
Work, School of Social Work, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


LL oF us who are or have been practitioners in 
A the field of child placement have felt the impact 
of the struggle around separation that is in- 
volved for children and parents in the placement 
process. For some of us, the impact has been so ter- 
rible that we have not been able to bear to look at 
what is involved in it. The great variety of differences 
in the way children and parents have expressed their 
feelings, the individual patterning of responses to the 
placement situation, has added to our difficulties in 
analysis. And the fact that the child placement field 
necessitates so much physical activity on the part of 
its workers has given us opportunity to avoid facing 
the underlying feelings involved in separation. 
Although we know that individuals vary in the 
kind and degree of feelings they can have about a 
problem or situation and that these feelings can be 
expressed in a variety of ways, there are certain feel- 
ings that have been recognized as generally present 
in children and parents around separation. When 
one considers the complicated combination of factors 
that have gone into the child-parent relationship, 
when one considers that psychological as well as 
physical separation is involved in placement, it is not 
difficult to understand that feelings about separation 
are complex. 


MEANING TO THE CHILD 


It is possible to comprehend what a child’s feelings 
are about separation when one recognizes several fac- 
tors in the placement situation: (1) that he is torn 
between his conflicting feelings of love and hate for 
his parent; (2) that no matter how bad a child’s home 
seems to us, it is something he knows and to which 
he has developed ways of adjusting; (3) that place- 





ment is being “done to him”—he cannot control this 
situation. 

These three points may need some clarification. By 
the first one—that the child is torn between his con- 
flicting feelings of love and hate for his parents— 
I do not mean to imply that this quality of feeling 
originates because of the threat of separation. Most 
of us have come to accept the concept that elements 
of positive and negative feelings are present in all 
intimate relationships. When the placement situation 
is present, one becomes more aware of conflict be- 
tween these two feelings, and at the point of separa- 
tion the negative elements usually seem to outweigh 
the positives. It is well to remember what has almost 
become a cliche—that no child wants his parents more 
than a rejected child. 

This last statement leads us naturally to an exam- 
ination of my second point—that no matter how bad 
a child’s home seems to us, it is something he knows 
and to which he has developed ways of adjusting. 
From my teaching experience I have come to believe 
that this is a particularly difficult idea to comprehend. 
It can seem so irrational to us that a child coming 
from a home of great deprivation—deprivation of a 
physical, emotional and intellectual nature—is unap- 
preciative of our fine offerings. We can provide him 
with better than average physical care, education and 
recreational opportunities, and substitute parents who 
want to love him. But he wants to stay where he is! 
One can only comprehend such perversity if one can 
appreciate the special meaning the own home has for 
the particular child in question. 

The third point I have mentioned should also be 
explained—that placement is “done” to the child, that 
he cannot control the situation. By this I mean that 
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in all but a few instances parents initiate placement, 
either through a voluntary request or through their 
own action of neglect. I shall refer later to the 
feelings of the child that result from this fact, 

The conflicted feelings a placed child has for his 
parents are expressed in a variety of ways. He ex- 
hibits, on the one hand, an idealized picture of his 
parent (particularly if he has little or no contact with 
her) and on the other hand, shows resentment at 
the way he has been treated (placed). In general, he 
tries to deny to himself and to others the questions 
he has about his relationship to his parents. 

Most children, too, bring feelings of their “badness” 
(badness in thoughts, words, or deeds) as having 
caused their parents to ask for separation. Thus, our 
placed children tend to carry no inconsiderable degree 
of guilt feelings. 

The feeling of fear of the new and unknown is 
present in all children facing separation. The case 
worker has been most conscious of the feeling of fear, 
but she has tended to encourage the child to deny it 
by a too quick reassurance that he “will be happy” 
in placement. I am certainly sympathetic with the 
impulse that stimulates such reassurance, since it is 
an expression of kindliness that says, “I hope you will 
be happy; I want you to be.” The truth is, however, 
that no matter how much we may wish that he may 
be happy, we cannot know that he will be so. By 
that approach, it seems to me we keep him from fac- 
ing his own feelings and from sharing them, since 
they are apparently too painful for us to bear. If we 
have assured him he will be happy, how then can he 
tell us when he is not? There are many forms of 
reassurance and it may well be that what will give 
him most strength is the knowledge that we can un- 
derstand his fears and will be there when he needs 
us to help him. Since the child cannot know what 
will be involved in placement, we can perhaps be of 
some measure of help by describing it in concrete 
terms that are understandable to him; by encourage- 
ment of expression of feeling; by serious consideration 
of his questions. 


In contrast to the parent who asks for placement or 
whose own action of neglect causes placement, sepa- 
ration happens to the child, and he is understandably 
resentful at this. It seems to me that we have not 
made it sufficiently clear to the child that, although 
he can not contro] whether or not he is to be placed, 
he can and does have much to say about the use he 
will make of the placement. Unless we can have 
conviction that the child is a person in his own right, 
with his own strengths and capacities, we will add to 
his feelings of helplessness, instead of aiding him to 


use his strengths in such a way that he will attain 
his own unique fulfillment. 


These are, in general, the feelings that children 
may bring to separation. One cannot generalize, how- 
ever, about a particular child. This means that the 
case worker must get to know each child individually 
if she is to be able to understand the meaning sepa- 
ration will have for him. It is only the child himself 
who can tell us what he will bring to placement: the 
meaning for him of his relationship to his parents and 
home; his fears, his resentment, his guilt, and his 
strengths. I say this with full recognition of the dif- 
ficulties involved in large caseloads and the work 
that there is in seeing each child in a large family. 
On the other side of the ledger, we must note the 
cost that accrues when we do not know the children 
we place. I see that cost in terms of frequent replace- 
ments, damaged foster homes, and, worst of all, fur- 
ther traumatized children. 


MEANING TO PARENTS 


Literature and particularly case records in the field 
indicate considerably more sensitivity to the meaning 
of separation to the child than to the parent. It is 
true that the child’s apprehension and despair are 
most frequently obvious in his expression. These 
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expressions are usually more appealing to us because 
of the child’s defenselessness. Or it may be that the 
very impact of the child’s grief on us makes it diff- 
cult to listen to, and understand the parent who has, 
in our eyes, caused the child’s suffering. The parents 
we see tend to express their troubles and conflicts in 
much less attractive terms than do children. Al- 
though we have been taught “to understand and ac- 
cept” symptomatic behavior we still seem to find it 
difficult to understand and accept a rejecting parent. 
At least, we seem to have difficulty accepting one 
who is sufficiently rejecting to cause a neglect com- 
plaint or to request placement. For whatever reason 
we have this difficulty in understanding and working 
with the parent of the placed child—that is, whether 
our problem is due to our over-identification with 
the child or whether it lies in the difficulty presented 
by the particular disturbances of the parent who places 
—it is a problem we must solve if we are to help 
parents and children make the most constructive pos- 
sible use of placement. 


Again, parents bring to placement a complexity of 
feelings that are present in differing degrees but 
present in almost all instances. Most parents coming 
to a placement or child care agency see their problems 
in terms of their relationships to their children. Most 
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of them have a problem in carrying the kind of re- 
sponsibility that is needed to rear children in this 
complicated culture. In placement a parent is separat- 
ing from a part of himself, a part of himself which 
he may partly love and partly hate. This involves a 
giving up of some of the satisfying parts of his con- 
nection with his child as well as those parts which 
are not satisfying. His guilt, which is a feeling 
usually most evident, is based on what he is doing 
to his child and is also in terms of social disapproval. 
Perhaps most profound is his sense of inadequacy, 
which feeling is frequently heightened when he senses 
a change in the child’s attitude toward him and sees 
the role of the foster parents in the child’s life. 

It is my contention that until we have a depth of 
understanding of parents who place their children, 
and until we really treat them as people important in 
the lives of their children, our best forms of sub- 
stitute care will fail. 

If we do really understand them, we will be able 
to listen and respond to their feelings as we have 
learned to do with other clients. It will mean (1) 
that we will recognize their right at least to ask for 
placement and we will not show (hopefully, not 
even feel) shock at the request; (2) that we will 
help them explore what will be involved for them, 
as well as for their children, in separation; (3) that 
we will behave as if the children really belong to 
these parents, not to the agency; (4) that we will 
help them, as the case may be, either to sever all 
connections with their children so that permanent 
plans can be made, or help them establish sounder 
and healthier relationships to their children while 
they are in placement, with the end in view of re- 
establishing the home. 


WorKING WITH ParENTs 


Because of my deep conviction regarding the im- 
portance of learning to work with parents, I should 
like to enlarge on the above mentioned points. 


First: that we should recognize the parents’ right 
to at least ask for placement. This may seem to you 
to be so obvious that it need not even be mentioned. 
However, my own experience in the field has some- 
times raised in my mind a question as to whether 
we, as placement workers, are willing to administer 
the service that our agencies are set up to give. By 
this I mean that I have noted all too frequently in 
interviews with parents what seems to be an attitude 
on the part of case workers that these parents should 
not be asking for placement. It is an attitude that 
suggests that almost any other request they might 
make would be more acceptable than a placement 
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request. It suggests repugnance and a lack of will- 
ingness to give the service for which the agency is 
organized to give. I should hasten to say at this point 
that I am not implying that we should grant the 
service with no questions asked. What I am pleading 
for is an attitude that says, “We can understand that 
you have a problem in relation to your child. We do 
have a placement service. Let us explore together 
whether this service can be of constructive use to you 
and your child. If it can be, we shall be glad to have 
you use it.” It seems to me that this attitude would goa 
long way toward freeing the parent to be able to con- 
sider plans other than placement. It is when the par- 
ent feels the caseworker resists even the suggestion of 
placement that he must mobilize his energies to fight 
for the rightness of his original request. 


This leads us most naturally to further considera- 
tion of my second point: that of the necessity of help- 
ing parents explore what is involved for them, as well 
as for their children, in separation. I am well aware 
that the focus of a child welfare agency is the child. 
In my thinking, however, the welfare of the child is 
almost inextricably connected with the welfare of the 
parent. In other words, the satisfactions or dissatis- 
factions, the happiness or unhappiness of the parent 
vitally affects the emotional well being of the child. 


This means to me that we must help the parent to 
determine what separation will feel like to Aim. Will 
it help him in the solution of the problem he is ex- 
pressing in his request for placement? When a client 
comes to an agency requesting a service, he is saying, 
in effect, that there is something the matter in his 
life situation which he believes this service will solve. 
He thinks it will solve the problem but he cannot 
know that it will do so until he can find out for 
himself what is involved in using the service. As we 
said at the beginning of this paper, the placement 
service necessitates for the parent a separation from 
a part of himself—a part that has given satisfactions 
as well as dissatisfactions, a part that has positive as 
well as negative meaning. If the parent is to have an 
opportunity to find the meaning of separation for him, 
then case workers must be able to express their con- 
cern and interest in him, as well as in his child. 


My third point is actually a continuation of the two 
foregoing points: the need to behave as if the children 
really belong to these parents, not to the agency. This, 
of course, means that we will offer to share responsi- 
bility, not take from parents those responsibilities 
they are able to carry. We have often acted in a curi- 
ously contradictory manner, it seems to me. On the 
one hand we have decried the lack of sense of re- 
sponsibility that parents who wish to place their 
children have shown, and we have resisted with all 
our efforts their attempts to place. On the other hand, 
once having accepted their children into placement, 
we tend to take all responsibility, consulting them only 
when they break rules or fail to pay. This is of special 
concern when. one realizes that most parents of chil- 
dren in placement have basic problems around the 
carrying of responsibility. We have frequently mis- 
taken the request for help to be total rather than 
partial. We will never know what help parents can 
give their children until we really share with them 
the responsibility for their children with the ultimate 
goal in mind that they will be able to resume being 
full parents in the future. I venture the opinion that 
study of our long time placement cases, where parents 
have virtually disappeared, would show that agencies 
in many instances had indicated either by word or 
deed that the children no longer belonged to or needed 
their parents. This tends to be more true of court 
than voluntary cases. However, even when the court 
takes custody of children, it does not break the parent- 
child bond. Children still think of their natural 
parents as their parents (unless given in adoption). 
We know from our experience that most children 
in placement return eventually to their own homes. 
Would not that return be appreciably facilitated if 
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we put our efforts to helping parents carry as much 
responsibility as possible for their children while in 
placement? When it is really our ultimate goal to 
return children to their parents, perhaps we will see 
the strengths as well as the problems of the parent- 
child relationship. 

My last point, you will recall, was that we must 
help parents either to sever all connections with their 
children so that permanent (adoption) plans can be 
made, or help them to establish sounder and healthier 
relationships to their children while they are in place- 
ment, with the end in view of re-establishing the 
home. My concern here is that we listen to what 
parents are saying and doing in an attempt to deter- 
mine whether they are requesting an end to all ties, 
or whether they can see some way of keeping a 
healthy, meaningful relationship with their children. 
All of us in the field, I am sure, have been concerned 
about the large number of children we have under 
care who have no permanent home; that is, neither a 
possibility of return to own home because of lack of 
relationship to parent, nor an adoptive home. We 
have tended to blame parents for this and have not 
sufficiently examined our own part in the problem. 
Much of the difficulty, it seems to me, lies in our 
failure to help parents determine whether they are 
needing total separation or separation for a period of 
time while they come to some resolution of their 
relationship to their children. This will mean a deter- 
mination of how much responsibility the parent is 
able to carry. I am not suggesting that this decision 
can be arrived at over night, or without help. I am 
saying that it means using time limits and regular 
planned interviews in which the parent can explore 
how he is feeling about separation and how this sep- 
aration is meeting Ais need as well as the child’s. 


WHEN PLaAcEMENT Is NEEDED 


This account of the extent and depth of feelings of 
children and parents about separation may tend to 
make us reluctant to consider placement. I venture 
to say that all of us put above everything else we 
would wish for children, the security, love, and oppor- 
tunity to grow into maturity in his natural environ- 
ment—his own home. This obviously is not possible, 
however, for all children, so that we are forced to turn 
our attention to what we can give him as a substitute, 
even though it may be a second best. For myself, I 
have come to some peace with the thought of place- 
ment for children in recognizing that, as much po- 
tential value as a child’s own home can have for him, 
it will not have this if the child is truly not wanted by 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Social Work Education for Public Welfare 
Employees: The Fresno Plan 


D. A. JENSEN AND MARY E. DUREN 


This article describes a useful experiment in social work education carried 
out jointly by the School of Social Welfare, University of California at Los 
Angeles and the Fresno County Department of Welfare and Institutions, 
Fresno, California. The experiment is described from the standpoint of the 
welfare department by D. A. Jensen, former Director of Welfare and Insti- 
tutions in Fresno County (now Health and Welfare Adviser to the Philippine 
Government) and from the standpoint of the school by Mary E. Duren, 
Associate Professor from the School of Social Welfare. 


and keep professionally qualified social workers 

in public welfare programs has plagued welfare 
administrators, schools of social work, and the social 
work profession. For twenty years the need for trained 
personnel in tax-supported social services has grown 
faster than has the supply of professionally qualified 
social workers. Now, in 1955, it has become abundantly 
clear that many educational, training, and recruitment 
approaches pursued with planfulness and vigor over a 
period of many years will be needed vo attain the goal 
of dependably good welfare services. 

The experience of one county welfare department 
and one school of social work in carrying through a 
work-study program for public welfare workers and 
supervisors may offer some suggestions useful to other 
departments and schools as they design their own con- 
tributions to the solution of this nation-wide problem. 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 
WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


In August 1953, eleven social workers employed by 
the Fresno County Division of Public Welfare com- 
pleted a year of graduate study in social welfare 
through a work-study plan developed cooperatively 
by the Division of Public Welfare and the School of 
Social Welfare, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

To achieve the equivalent of a year’s graduate study 
on a campus it took the students involved in the 
Fresno Plan some eighteen months of actual school, 
plus work effort. The plan itself, however, was the 
result of several years of effort and planning. Ap- 
proximately five years ago a study was made by a 


F= TWENTY years the problem of how to attract 


group of social workers (The Central California As- 
sociation for Social Welfare) in the San Joaquin 
Valley, which lies midway between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, to determine the interest of em- 
ployed social workers in this area in graduate training. 
Through this survey, which took in four or five 
counties in the central California area, it was deter- 
mined that there was a tremendous amount of interest 
in obtaining graduate education in social work. After 
considerable discussion and planning with three grad- 
uate schools in California, the School of Social Welfare 
at the University of California at Los Angeles evolved 
a plan for employed social workers in the Fresno area 
which provided top level training with maximum 
standards of academic work being maintained. 


ProsBL—EMsS OF FresNo County 


In understanding the efforts involved, perhaps a 
brief explanation of the problems in Fresno County 
is necessary. Fresno is predominantly an agricultural 
county with few of the cultural and educational ad- 
vantages of a metropolitan center. The sociologic 
history of the San Joaquin Valley, with all the diffi- 
culties that seem to result from the large migratory 
agricultural labor population in relation to the need 
for their services seems to have been too discouraging 
a situation for many social workers to contemplate 
with equanimity. The development of the social serv- 
ices consequently has lagged far behind that of some 
other communities. As a result it has been extremely 
difficult over a period of many years either to attract 
or to keep trained social workers. For example, seven 
years ago, there was not a single professionally quali- 
fied employee in the County Welfare Department and 
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there were not enough qualified social workers in the 
area, which included three or four counties, to form a 
Chapter of the American Association of Social Work- 
ers. Many “progressive” programs such as Adoption 
Services, Child Welfare Services, and a Family Service 
Agency which have been established in the last five 
or six years were continually threatened by lack of 
adequate personnel. 


Tue PLan 


The plan evolved provided for study over a 
period of three semesters and two summer sessions. 
In the first spring semester, one course was given in 
Fresno. During this period no reduction of work loads 
was necessary, inasmuch as only two hours per week 
of agency time were devoted to the course. A six- 
week session of full-time study on the Los Angeles 
campus followed. In the fall and spring semesters 
(mid-September to early June), the students devoted 
two days each week in Fresno to the field work 
course, and an additional two hours weekly to the 
accompanying class in social casework. Reductions 
in regular work loads were, of course, necessary dur- 
ing this period. The program was completed with 
a second six-week session of full-time study on the 
Los Angeles campus. 

To make this program possible, it was necessary to 
have assistance of many kinds from a variety of 
agencies, including financial participation in the 
project by the Fresno County Board of Supervisors, 
the Federal Government (through the Federal Se- 
curity Agency—now the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare), and the California State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare. Contributions of various 
kinds to the project were also made by the Fresno 
County Library, Fresno State College, the County 
Board of Education, several health and welfare agen- 
cies in Fresno, and the other employees of the Fresno 
County Division of Public Welfare. 

Responsibility for the program was divided among 
the various agencies as follows: 

Fresno County had the responsibility for the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Employment of 2 field teachers who were ac- 

ceptable to UCLA. 

2. Transportation expenses for members of the 
UCLA staff who came to Fresno for instruc- 
tional periods. (Air travel) 

3. Released time for members of the staff par- 
ticipating. 

4. Provision of adequate quarters for field work 
units and other necessary services and facilities 
for the assignment. 





UCLA was responsible for the following: 

1. Screening of applicants according to the estab- 
lished criteria of the School. 

2. Provision of faculty and facilities of the School 
as well as supervision of the field teachers in 
order to insure that proper academic work would 
be accomplished. 

3. Granting of graduate credit in the School of 
Social Welfare for the work involved. 

The students were responsible for the following: 

1. Payment of tuition as indicated by UCLA. 

2. Living expenses while attending two summer 
sessions (6 weeks each) at UCLA. 

3. Extra time in the evenings and on Saturdays 
doing the necessary class work which was re- 
quired by the School. 

State Department of Social Welfare and the Federal 

Security Agency were responsible for the following: 


1. Child Welfare Services Funds paid 100 per cent 
of the salary of one of the field teachers. 

2. The salary of the second field teacher and the 
salaries of all the employees involved were re- 
imbursed under the categorical aid programs for 
both their regular working time and for their 
released time on the basis of full salary costs by 
the Federal Government. 

3. Released time with full pay during the regular 
semesters and six weeks during the two summer 
sessions was permitted by action of the State 
Department of Social Welfare and the State 
Board of Social Welfare through changes of 
rules and regulations to make this possible. 


According to the plan, applications were received 
from any employed social workers in Fresno who 
could make arrangements with their agencies for the 
released time needed for study. Although there were 
applications from employees of other agencies, the 
group accepted by the School of Social Welfare were 
all, as it happened, employed by the Fresno County 
Division of Public Welfare. They included three 
top administrative people, three top case supervisors, 
and five outstanding case workers. Two others, ac- 
cepted in the initial group, were dropped during the 
period of the project. 


EVALUATION 


It appears that the Fresno Plan has distinct ad- 
vantages from the standpoint of the agency, the stu- 
dents, and the University. It appears to be at least 
one answer to the problem of bringing university 
training to those who would not otherwise be able 
to secure graduate education. In almost every instance 
the students involved in this plan were tied down 
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with family responsibilities which appeared insur- 
mountable in considering leaving their job for a year 
or two to get graduate work. Through the stimula- 
tion of this plan, the majority of the group are now 
already considering making the effort to obtain their 
second year to a M.S.W. degree. 

The Director of the Fresno County Division of 
Public Welfare, Mr. Reed K. Clegg, said that he saw 
the usefulness of the work-study plan to the agency 
on an overall as well as an individual basis even 
before the course was completed. Final evaluation 
of this point will, of course, have to await longer ex- 
perience. Over a period of several years it will be 
interesting to see if the agency program as a whole 
will be improved because of this nucleus of trained 
workers and administrators. It is the firm belief of 
the writer, supported by the County Board of Super- 
visors, and the Fresno County Grand Jury, that this 
training will result in tangible achievements in the 
way of over-all agency movement, otherwise, the 
investment of county money in this program would 
not have been made. In spite of this firm conviction 
the actual test of this theory will have to wait for 
future evaluation, 

In the interim there have already been some really 
important results in the staff recruitment area and a 
much more highly qualified staff is being recruited 
not only from California, but from all over the United 
States, because the agency has demonstrated its inter- 
est in professional training and in the growth of its 
employees on the job. Surrounding counties mean- 
while have extreme difficulty in recruiting even col- 
lege graduates and one neighboring county, for 
example, has been forced to operate for several years 
without a single college graduate on its staff. 

It appears at this juncture that the Fresno County 
Welfare Department will have a higher percentage 
of trained people on its staff than any other rural 
public welfare department in the State of California. 
With the Department rests an opportunity to test the 
value and true economy of having trained social 
workers in the public assistance programs, and in the 
rural areas in this state. 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
THE SCHOOL 


The opportunity offered by Fresno County to try 
out a modified format for the graduate professional 
curriculum was a rare and welcome one to the School 
of Social Welfare of the University of California at 
Los Angeles. The unique quality of this opportunity 
lay in the combination of two facts: 


1. All of the participants—the County, the students, 


and the School—were genuinely willing to ex- 
periment. Their initial approach to the prob- 
lem was “How can it be done?” rather than 
“What are the difficulties?” They were able to 
envisage and willing to undertake extensive 
changes in their usual operations. 


2. All of the participants were responsibly con- 
cerned to maintain the integrity both of the 
educational program and of the agency program. 
The starting point of planning and the constant 
criterion against which the planning was tested 
was the formulation of conditions deemed to be 
necessary to achieve the educational objectives 
of the curriculum and to carry out the Division 
of Public Welfare’s basic responsibility. As addi- 
tional, unanticipated necessities were identified 
in the course of the program, they were met 
with an unwavering determination to preserve 
the dual integrity of the project. 


Necessary ConpIrions 


A number of conditions were identified by the 
School as essential to the educational soundness of 
such an experiment. The same standards of instruction 
and library facilities and of student achievement 
would obtain. The usual criteria for admission to the 
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graduate program would be adhered to. (Experience 
corroborated the prediction that a program of this 
kind would put an unusually high premium on se- 
curity and effective organization of time and energy.) 

The total program would be kept within the short- 
est total time span consistent with other considera- 
tions. The study program would not be added to 
a full-time work program; released time from work 
and a corresponding reduction in work loads would 
be arranged. The study program would be so ar- 
ranged as to demand the investment of non-paid as 
well as paid time by the students. The program would 
include some full-time on-campus study. 


In the field course, the students would be separated 
geographically as much as possible from the scene 
of their regular work. Arrangements would be made 
to protect them from incursions of work responsibil- 
ities when they were working in the field course, and 
the reverse. Every situational support would be 
given to their differentiation of their responsibilities 
and purposes in work and in the field course. 

The members of the staff not participating directly 
in the work-study program would, neverthleless, have 
a direct effect on the program. Their ability and will- 
ingness to absorb extra work-loads and to tolerate 
the disruptions resulting from the part-time work 
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schedules of the students would be essential to the 
project. Arrangements would therefore be available 
to them for some direct benefit from the project, as, 
for example, the opportunity for a work-shop or in- 
stitute with the social casework instructor from the 


School. 


EpucaTIONAL PLAN 


With this framework, the first year program of the 
two-year graduate curriculum leading to the Master 
of Social Welfare degree was reorganized. In the 
first semester, an adaptation of the beginning course 
in social casework was used as a means of exploring 
the educational idiosyncrasies of the situation, and as 
a bridge for the students to the later, more drastic 
shifts in their pattern of living and working. (This 
feature of the plan was useful in this first project but 
is regarded as probably not a desirable beginning for 
other projects of this kind.) 

The remainder of the program was so arranged 
that the casework and field work courses were con- 
ducted in Fresno through the fall and spring semes- 
ters, and the remaining courses of the first year pro- 
gram were offered in the two six-week summer 
sessions, one preceding and one following the case- 
work and field courses. 

The division of courses between Fresno and Los 
Angeles was dictated by several considerations. Lim- 
iting the Fresno offerings to social casework and field 
work courses made it possible to keep within achiev- 
able bounds the demands for expansion of library 
facilities in Fresno. It also kept to a minimum the 
investment of faculty time in travel. Most impor- 
tantly, it enabled the students to experience fully and 
to evaluate for themselves the relevance of the body 
of social work knowledge and principles to the non- 
metropolitan public welfare program. 

In operation, the work-study program produced 
most of the predicted and some unanticipated prob- 
lems. There were, as always in education for such a 
demanding discipline as social work, points of dark 
discouragement. There was an endlessly mounting 
fatigue. But there was—in the students, the agency, 
and the instructional staff—an apparently indefatigable 
determination, and an inexhaustible willingness to 
tackle problems as they arose. 


ASSESSMENT OF OQuUTCOME* 


Assessment of the outcomes of this experiment 
must still be tentative. The students’ performance in 
individual courses was generally of high quality, 
though with the kind of variation that is to be ex- 

(Continued on page 34) 





A Report of Selected Sessions of the 
Seventh International Conference of 


Social Work 


JAY L. RONEY 


Because not many public welfare workers were able to attend the Inter- 


national Conference of Social Work when it met this summer in Toronto, 
Canada, we asked Jay Roney to prepare this report for us. Mr. Roney is 
Director of the Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and was a member of the 
U.S. Delegation to the International Conference. The Association partici- 
pated in preparation for this Conference through a special ad hoc committee 
which assisted with the drafting of one of the United States’ working papers. 


attended the Seventh International Conference 

of Social Work held on the University of 
Toronto campus, Toronto, Canada, June 27 to July 2, 
1954. 

Social workers, board members, and executives of 
social welfare organizations were among the delegates 
as well as representatives from the fields of health, 
agriculture and education. 

The theme of the conference, “Promoting Social 
Welfare Through Self-Help and Cooperative Action,” 
centered discussion on the problem of how to help 
the peoples of the world to help themselves, in the 
so-called undeveloped countries as well as in modern 
industrialized nations. 

One of the thrilling aspects of participating in such 
a conference is that it produces a sense of “oneness,” 
an awareness in this group that the basic values of 
individual dignity and freedom were universally ac- 
cepted. This characterized even the most controversial 
of the discussions. The capacity of individuals, groups 
and communities to work together toward common 
goals was seen as the chief resource in any country’s 
plan of action for improving the welfare of its people. 

The Honorable Lester B. Pearson, Canadian Minis- 
ter of External Affairs, spoke at the opening session 
of the conference on “The World We Live In.” Dis- 
cussing the world situation in terms of “haves” and 
“have nots,” he pointed out the responsibility of the 
“haves” to contribute to those who lack the minimum 
essentials of living. At the same time, the will to 


[) 1,600 delegates from 48 different countries 


use the aid provided must exist or be developed 
among people in the “have not” countries. This 
principle has been predominant in the mutual aid 
programs. 

Pointing out that the tremendous needs of the 
world have tempted some persons to lean toward 
totalitarian control rather than real development of 
less favored areas, Mr. Pearson urged that we put our 
efforts into a genuine type of help that will allay 
totalitarian tendencies. We who are in more favorable 
circumstances cannot live comfortably nor securely so 
long as hunger, disease, poverty, and human misery 
is the daily lot of half the world’s population. In some 
areas one in every two persons has not enough to 
eat; one of every eight suffers from malaria; and 
infant death rates are up to 400 per 1,000 births. 

In another of the plenary sessions, Georges Des- 
mottes, Assistant Director of the Ministry of Health, 
France, spoke on the threats to self-help. 

“Individual self-help,” he said “is demonstrated in 
professional or cultural achievement, in the acceptance 
of family responsibility, in the search for self security. 
Self-help in groups is demonstrated by collective help 
from which each member of the group benefits, and 
in which each member participates to better social 
well-being in a community or in a special profession.” 

Mr. Desmottes pointed out that threats to self-help 
may arise out of social environment, institutions— 
social, economic, and political—or the influence of 
unskilled social workers with paternalistic attitudes. 
He said that any social worker who can add generosity 
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to technical knowledge and whose vocation has been 
perfected by training will be unwilling to keep people 
in a dependent state. 

Commenting on the effect of social security on 
self-help, Mr. Desmottes pointed out that the whole 
social welfare movement, public as well as private, 
is convinced of the worth of human dignity, and 
“, .» Where a basic minimum of social security has 
been achieved, individuals and families are freer to 
work for the good of all.” He described the French 
family welfare policy and pointed out that the pro- 
gram has developed out of “the suggestion and efforts 
of the people themselves, organized into associations 
of families recognized by the state and represented 
on government boards at all levels.” 


The conference program included daily plenary 
sessions with addresses by speakers from Canada, 
Great Britain, France, United States, The Netherlands 
and India.* 


PaneEL Discussions 


Panel discussions were included in the program of 
the conference for the first time this year. They were 
held each morning and covered the following topics: 
Individuals and Families, Group Work and Com- 
munity Organization, Training and Education of 
Professional and Voluntary Staff and Meeting the 
Threats to Self-Help. Generally speaking, the panel 
approach, which included representatives from differ- 
ent countries, demonstrated that a good deal of time 
is spent arriving at a common starting point. 


The first panel discussed “How the Concept of 
Self-Help Applies to Individuals and Families.” The 
panel members were B. E. Astbury, Secretary of the 
Family Welfare Association of London; Miss Allison 
Player, President of the Australian Association of 
Social Work; Naruso Reyes, Philippine Representa- 
tive on the Executive Board of UNICEF; Mrs. Erna 
Sailor from the faculty of a school of social work in 
Austria; and myself. 

All the members of this panel agreed that the con- 
cept of self-help as it applies to individuals begins 
with people and their needs as they see them, that 
professional personnel serve in a helping role or are 
what might be termed a catalytic agent. The concepts 
of self-help in any country at a particular time, how- 
ever, are affected by cultural, economic, and historical 
factors. 

Because interest was expressed in the self-help prin- 
ciple as applied to social security in the United States, 
I described the old-age and survivors insurance and 
pointed out that it has consistently reflected respect 
for the self-help principle. The worker participates 


directly by making his own contribution. Benefits 
are related to the individual wage record paid as a 
matter of right. The survivor benefit provisions reflect 
our recognition of the importance of keeping children 
in their own homes where they have their best oppor- 
tunity to develop self-reliance and to learn cooperative 
attitudes. 


In presenting the self-help concept as it applies to 
public assistance programs in the United States, such 
things as cash payments, right to apply, and con- 
fidentiality of information were suggested as evidence 
of respect for the individual. The opportunity for 
the applicant to participate in the process of securing 
facts regarding his eligibility, the respect shown for 
the dignity of the individual, the emphasis on leaving 
with the family as much responsibility as they can 
carry in the process of rehabilitation were pointed up. 
Definite recognition was given to the role that was 
played by both public and voluntary agencies in pro- 
moting the general concepts of self-help. 


Other panels throughout the week gave attention 
to different types of social welfare programs that are 
related to the self-help principle. 


The final panel discussion on the last day of the 
conference was particularly interesting. With a focus 
on training for social welfare, the panel members 
examined trends in social welfare education, raised 
questions about what could be considered universal 
in training and what required considerable adaptation 
before reaching its maximum usefulness in social 
agencies in different cultural settings. Interest was 
shown in training volunteers as well as professional 
workers. Many countries rely considerably on volun- 
teers for actual administration of services, while other 
countries find volunteers more useful in an advisory 
capacity, in planning, and in supplementing the serv- 
ices of paid professional staff. 


Stupy Groups 


Another experiment in method at the International 
Conference was the use of study groups. About 20 
of these were organized around a range of subject- 
matter that included family welfare, child welfare, 
social security, mental health, cooperatives, leadership 
training programs, labor unions, and migrants. The 
intent of the study group was to offer all delegates an 
opportunity for active participation and discussion and 
for a more intimate analysis of services in relation 





“Papers from all speakers are not available for summarizing in 
this article. The conference proceedings which will include full 
conference papers can be obtained from the U. S. Committee, 
International Conference of Social Work, Room 300, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, New York. 
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to the self-help theme. The size of the groups pre- 
sented difficulties in achieving these objectives. Find- 
ing a common denominator which might provide 
an agreed basis for discussion was attempted by most 
of the group leaders. Information on conditions and 
needs in countries brought out the wide difference 
in family patterns and cultural patterns which in- 
evitably would influence social services. 

In certain of the study groups, after an examination 
of differences in needs and approaches, the group was 
able to come together in agreement on basic principles. 
An illustration was Study Group No. 2, Family Wel- 
fare, chaired by Clark Blackburn, General Director, 
Family Service Association of America, and attended 
by over 100 persons from 14 countries. They reviewed 
family life, cultural differences, religious beliefs, effects 
of urbanization, and finally came together on such 
basic principles as belief in the importance of the 
family as the cornerstone of human society, recogni- 
tion of common elements in family life throughout 
the world, and the need for meeting specified mini- 
mum essentials if families are to find their own way 
to successful living. The sensitivity of family life to 
changes in the economic and political structure of 
a society was pointed up. Effects of technological 
change were particularly noted and emphasis placed 
on the “capacity and will of human kind the world 
over to exercise self-reliance and initiative, given half 
a chance, and to utilize constructively the resources 
designed to supplement and strengthen family life.” 


SpeciaL INTEREst Groups 


Provisions were also made for special interest groups 
to meet at intervals before, during and after the con- 
ference. These more informal meetings did a great 
deal to promote a strong bond of professional feeling. 


Country Reports 


Reports prepared by the national committees of the 
various countries in advance of the meeting were an 
interesting feature of the International Conference. 
These dealt with the application of the self-help con- 
cept to the social welfare programs of each country. 
They proved valuable in orienting the delegates and 
set a very useful pattern for the international exchange 
of ideas. 

The report of the French National Committee high- 
lighted the question “How can each individual con- 
tribute to social progress?” With the “social angle” 
of civilization becoming more and more important 
and with the State obliged to provide basic measures 
in order to safeguard individuals and families, there 
could be a tendency to reduce individual initiative. 
The French report emphasized the importance of 


creating opportunities for increasing the share of 
responsibility and for preserving the independence of 
the individual. It recommended that local groups be 
encouraged to operate mutual aid and social security 
organizations. In France, effort is being made to 
encourage families and groups to take all the initiative 
of which they are capable.* 


In the report prepared by Switzerland, emphasis 
was placed on the importance of a family or a group 
overcoming difficulties by their own initiative and 
strength, and with all the means at their disposal. 
The report recognized that in our complex society 
self-help is possible only within certain limits, and 
that joint efforts of a cooperative society are required.* 
The report describes various types of cooperatives— 
agricultural cooperative societies, consumers coopera- 
tives, trade unions and other private organizations as 
well as the official agencies in the municipalities and 
the cantons and the central government. The rela- 
tionship between central planning and cooperative 
self-help of groups is reviewed in an interesting way. 

Some countries, in the development of their social 
welfare, are particularly concerned with cooperation 
between the government and the general public. For 
example, the Japanese report stresses the value of 
establishing a “we feeling” among the inhabitants. 
Social welfare leaders in Japan believe it desirable to 
have the participation of all inhabitants in a com- 
munity as early as the mapping out stage of a self-help 
program if the program is to be translated into 
effective practice.** 


The report from the German National Committee 
shows how the origin of social work is deeply rooted 
in neighborly self-help. The report indicates concern 
with the effect of industrialization and urbanization 
on the German people. The traditional ways in which 
people live together are going through important 
changes not only in the cities but also in the rural 
districts. The report points up the need for coopera- 
tion and understanding between industrial enterprises 
and “the social world around them” and _sug- 
gests several ways to promote this cooperation: by 
more consideration being given to the contact be- 
tween the factory and family; by the factories playing 
a responsible part in the life of the community; by 
strengthening relations between the employers’ or- 
ganization and the trade unions at the factory level; 
by the factories resuming constructive relationship 
with cultural institutions such as the theater, the 


*Reports of French and Swiss National Committees, respectively, 
Seventh International Conference of Social Work—Toronto, Canada, 
June 27-July 2, 1954. 

**Report of Japanese National Committee, Seventh International 
Conference of Social Work—Toronto, Canada, June 27-July 2, 1954. 
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opera, the church, welfare institutions and science. 
The aim in the daily living together of employer 
and employee must be directed toward something 
which is common to all, especially as regards recog- 
nized values and social motives.* 


These and many other reports from the different 
countries gave wide attention to the ability of the 
individuals, families and communities to help them- 
selves, through governmental and voluntary self-help 
and cooperative action projects. Some of these reports 
describe successful projects among illiterate people liv- 
ing in a pre-machine economy. Some describe 
projects among the advanced communities of the 
atomic age. Yet the way of working they describe 
is very much the same. Movement begins with the 
people and in relation to their recognized needs. 
Professionals must serve only in a helping role— 
leaving the leadership and the ultimate action to 
the people themselves. The social worker has a very 
special role in this self-help process. He is skilled in 
working with individuals and groups in ways that 
release their creative energy, and encourage participa- 
tion in planning and carrying out community activi- 
ties. He also has at his command the knowledge of 
social welfare organization which has been built up 
over the years. Consequently, no matter under what 
auspices a self-help project may be launched, the 
social worker is the person who sees that the spirit 
of self-help and self-reliance is maintained; that this 
means is not lost in impatient pursuit of ends, how- 
ever good and desirable those ends may be. 


Looxinc AHEAD To 1956 


As arranged by the Permanent Committee, the 
International Conference of Social Work will be con- 
vened in 1956 in Munich, Germany, and two years 
hence in Tokyo, Japan. Undoubtedly through the 
activity of our National Committee of the Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work, American social 
workers will have an opportunity again to participate 
in plans for these meetings. 


The theme of the Munich conference, “The Effects 
of Industrialization and Urbanization on Family and 
Community Life,” provides a unique opportunity for 
social workers around the world to examine the 
impact of industrialization and urbanization on 
family life, the forms of social services, and the ways 
of providing basic needs. Many social workers in 
the United States who have been active in overseas 
programs of a technical assistance or similar character 
have commented on the need for a real evaluation of 
what has happened to the western countries in the 
process of being industrialized. 


What additional resources has technological change 
put at the disposal of families? What effect has in- 
dustrialization had on family patterns? On oppor- 
tunities for direct participation in community life? 
Out of trial and error many localities are learning 
to cope with social changes and realize their assets 
in terms of better living for families and children. 

If we can distill this experience for our own benefit 
and for the benefit of the many countries now be- 
ginning to deal with the impact of a changing 
economy we may, through sharing our experience, 
advance together towards a better way of life. 


*Report of German National Committee, Seventh International 
Conference of Social Work—Toronto, Canada, June 27-July 2, 1954. 


CHILD PLACEMENT 
(Continued from page 17) 


his parents. When I say “truly not wanted,” I mean 
the situation where the negative elements of the 
parent-child relationship far outweigh the positive 
or wanting elements. It seems to me that at that point 
the child’s and the parents’ energies are mobilized 
on the negative aspects of the relationship with little 
left to obtain any positive satisfactions. I also have 
a firm conviction that because at the time of place- 
ment a parent is rejecting or not wanting a child, this 
feeling need not be permanent. It does not mean 
that as the child is away from him and as the parent 
can look at the problems of his relationship to the 
child and gain some new perspective, the more posi- 
tive aspects of the relationship can not again come 
to the fore so that the child and parent can be re- 
united. It is only when one sees rejection as total 
and as a non-changeable feeling that one sees place- 
ment as permanent. We as case workers have sup- 
posedly had some conviction that people do move 
and grow, that attitudes can and do change. This 
should be applicable also to parents’ feelings for their 
children. 

I should like to emphasize again the fact that al- 
though we wish all children could remain in their 
own homes to have all the good that can come from 
an own home, we should be willing to consider sub- 
stitute care when the own home breaks down. I 
should like to reaffirm my conviction that substitute 
care, although perhaps only a second best to a good 
own home, can offer positives to both children and 
parents. It can, however, offer these positives only if 
it is selected in terms of the individual child’s needs, 
and if we are available and willing to give the kind 
of help that is necessary to our children and parents 
who are to use them. 


How Essential is the Case Record 
in Supervision ? 


Much time and thought have been given by public welfare people to the 
subjects of recording and supervision. This series of articles on the use of 
recording in supervision combines the two subjects. The articles are based 
on a round table session at the 1954 Northeastern Regional APWA Confer- 
ence. Each of the authors speaks from firsthand experience. Miss Melillo 
is Supervisor of Case Work, Westchester County Department of Public Wel- 
fare, White Plains, New York; Mrs. Grafstrom is Deputy Commissioner of 
the Department of Public Welfare, Jamestown, New York; and Miss Hill 
is Assistant Director, Division of Child Guardianship, Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Welfare. 


In Relation to Training 


CATHERINE M. MELILLO 


and public practice, it is popular to be concerned 

about the content and value of the social case 
record. It is the inevitable result of a gradual evolution 
in our dynamic practice. Many factors in our profes- 
sion are forcing us to think seriously about the pur- 
pose of the case record and to consider the ways in 
which we use it. As our profession is coming into 
its maturity and we are more aware of the content 
of our casework practice, we are also becoming clearer 
as to what it is necessary to record in the case record. 
The problem of the “vanishing social work personnel” 
has certainly caused us to sharpen our thinking as to 
how to train our ever-changing personnel and the 
place of the case record in training. 

Can we start with the assumption the case record 
is indispensable in training? The new thinking on 
case recording has necessitated reconsideration of how 
we introduce case records to workers, how we teach 
them to use the case record, and how to record. When 
we talk about the value of the case record in super- 
vision, particularly in training, I assume we mean for 
all staff—the new, the experienced, and those new to 
the agency or to a change in agency program. 

A commonly accepted concept is that to learn to be 
a case worker one has to be one. Fortunately more 
often today a new learner is given some in-service 
orientation. Beforé we expose a new worker to a client 
and the client to the new worker, we have an oppor- 
tunity through selected teaching records to give the 


I’ THE FIELD of social work today, both in private 


worker a vicarious experience in the whole casework 
process. 

It seems to me we have a good deal to learn in 
pooling total agency experience in our development 
of teaching records. Our supervisors were concerned, 
a year ago, about how to help train so many new staff 
members. We decided to study this .problem in a 
workshop. The result has been printed in a Case- 
Work Syllabus for use of all agency supervisors for 
training purposes. It contains a statement of our 
efforts to clarify our teaching problems and our 
conclusion that we are all teaching basic casework 
principles, namely, acceptance, individualization, self- 
determination and relationship. Teaching records 
were developed from total agency practice, demon- 
strating the evidence of these basic principles. 


TEacHING New Workers 


In a sound in-service orientation program, the 
presentation in an integrated way of the teaching case 
record with all the other available training tools, 
enables the worker to learn in a broader fashion and, 
more realistically, to learn in terms of agency policies. 
We accept that we want to give the worker a feeling 
of success and want to avoid the need to be critical 
early in his practice. I have found, however, teaching 
some simple recording principles early in the practice 
from the teaching record, and from the worker’s be- 
ginning case recording, is something workers can 
understand and accept. Some of these principles are: 
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“Does the recording show what is the purpose of the 
interview, who initiated it, what was accomplished, 
what are the next steps?” “Is the recording simple, 
clear and relevant?” We can demonstrate short cuts to 
recording so the essential is there and the non-essential 
eliminated. I have found workers eager to revise their 
recording after such a demonstration. In a training 
program where time is an important element, speed- 
ing up the process of recording for teaching purposes 
and re-learning quickly to record for agency purposes 
calls for a revision of some of our earlier practices. 

Taking away the idea of recording for the super- 
visor prevents habits of detailed recording for the 
time when the worker will be left more on his own 
and, therefore, will need to know how to use his 
record for himself. The objective in this approach is 
to teach early the value of the case record for clients’ 
services and what the worker needs to find there to 
be of service to the client. He also must learn how 
to analyze his own learning patterns. 


The average worker comes to a social agency eager 
to be helpful to clients! His idea of being helpful is 
usually “to do something” for the client. He has to 
be taught that the only way we can know how to 
help the client is to listen to his individual story and 
to discover if his needs can be met within the agency 
program. He has to be taught to record this explora- 
tion in a case record, so that he may study it! The 
concept of study of the case record (which is what we 
mean by diagnosis) so that a suitable decision can be 
made (in other words, a treatment plan) is something 
we have to demonstrate to the worker. It is not easy 
to learn, because the worker has to expose to the super- 
visor his clumsy early attempts. But it is at this early 
point that workers want to be shown how. Therefore, 
the atmosphere of the learning situation is very im- 
portant. 


TEACHING BY DEMONSTRATION 


If the supervisor has a conviction the case record 
is an important tool in learning, she will convey this 
to the worker in the way she uses the case record 
herself, through the first teaching record and the 
first case assignment. Only as the worker catches from 
the supervisor her own enthusiasm for the value of 
the record in learning, and has evidences in his ex- 
perience with the supervisor, that it has helped in 
his efforts with his clients, will he incorporate into 
himself a real acceptance of its value. A supervisor, 
I believe, in early training, fails the worker if she 
tries to help without the case record. Even in an 
emergency, a demonstration of the value of a quick 
perusal of the case record will have lasting effects. 





Is it not true that when we are introduced to a new 
agency, or a new program in our own agency, there 
is resistance to new learning and a clinging to the 
familiar. In this kind of experience there is always 
regression. For this reason, permitting detailed re- 
cording for a limited time affords the opportunity for 
the worker to become accustomed to the new program 
and to gradually record this, too, in the experienced 
manner. What happens then, when the worker gets 
into “the big job” and is considered an experienced 
worker, which causes him to lose confidence in the 
case record? What evidences do we have there 
is this lack of confidence? I hear it from the workers 
and supervisors both! Does this sound familiar? 
From the worker—“I haven’t had a chance to dictate 
in weeks—I’ll have to do it now, in order to be able 
to go on vacation.” From the supervisor—“I have 
piles of dictation on my desk, from workers leaving 
on vacation or leaving the agency.” A visit to the 
typing pool a few weeks before summer time will 
reveal the cylinder bins full. In what way are these 
records being used? Only as we study the problem 
more can we know how they are being used, who 
uses them, and on the basis of this, determine what 
needs to be in the record, 


Even in the “Big Job” if we believe in the value of 
the case record for any purpose, the worker needs 
to be shown how by the supervisor, as she demon- 
strates this in her job with the case workers. 


Use or THE ReEcorD WITH ExpERIENCED WorKERS 


What about its use with the experienced workers? 
Is this not where some of our big problems are? How 
often are workers and supervisors plagued with de- 
layed recording, so that case conferences have to be 
held without the recorded material? After this, then, 
of what value is the case recording for training 
purposes? What use does the supervisor make of 
them? Does she not often just initial it and send it 
to the file room? She may do some wishful thinking 
as to its potential value in teaching. Have we tried to 
use old material for teaching with experienced workers 
and found them bored? I think this is natural. Un- 
less the worker can see some present value in the case 
situation with this kind of discussion, he is not apt 
to be stimulated. 

What then are some of the alternatives open to us, 
so that experienced workers do not lose the enthusiasm 
and interest which can come from case record study 
for training purposes? Do we have the criterion on 
which to judge when a worker is experienced enough 
so that he does not have to record in detail? Are we 
willing to accept the competence of the experienced 
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worker in most of his cases and use only a few for 
teaching purposes? With these latter, more attention 
should be given to detailed recording, dependent upon 
the special area for worker training. Can we accredit 
the experienced worker on his competence, by per- 
mitting him to take some responsibility for which 
cases will be used for training purposes? 


EXAMPLE 


This Spring, three experienced workers were given 
three months in our training unit for a “refresher 
course.” I was quite impressed with two extreme 
reactions to the study of the case record. One worker 
pushed aside the material on the past experiences and 
focused on the present problem only. As I tried to 
encourage this worker to look at what was already 
in the case record in order to relate it to the present 
problem, I found a good deal of timidity. I began 
making notes on what we were discovering in the 
case record and referring to them in subsequent con- 
ferences. Gradually, I observed this worker also mak- 
ing notes in the conference and gradually this kind of 
analytical thinking crept into her recording so that I 
saw evidence of her relating the past with the present 
as she worked with the client for the future. Obvi- 
ously, this experienced worker’s recording became 
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more lengthy. Her problem in the regular unit was 
that she worked pretty much on the surface with 
clients and this was reflected in brief recording. As 
she learned to make better use of case records, she was 
able to bring better services to clients. When she was 
feeling more secure because I could accredit her with 
progress in her services to clients, she was also able 
to accept the fact that her new practice could be sum- 
marized briefly and purposefully for permanent 
agency use. 

The second worker had been trained to appreciate 
the value of the case record, but had found less op- 
portunity to study case records in the frustration of 
managing a large case-load. In the Training Unit, 
she avidly studied cases and demonstrated the use of 
this by coming to supervisory conferences with ques- 
tions, comments, and some carefully thought out ideas 
and plans for her work. We decided together that a 
focus for her during this refresher course should be 
on improving her recording which would reflect her 
growing understanding of human behavior, increased 
knowledge of agency function, and more awareness 
of what she was doing with clients. What we both 
discovered was that as she improved in her diagnostic 
and treatment skills, her recording was more clear 
and purposeful. Interview after interview, in her 
summaries, was tied up with diagnostic thinking, the 
result both of supervisory conferences and her own 
case study. 

CoNcLusION 


‘ 


The early detailed material is essential in training 
in order for the supervisor to make an educational 
diagnosis. This alone, however, is not as helpful 
as we usually believe, unless the supervisor has kept 
notes on the worker’s learning problems and his pro- 
fessional growth as they come through in the dis- 
cussion between supervisor and worker in supervisory 
conferences on the case material. Certainly around 
both positive and negative material the worker’s de- 
velopment is clearer as he and his supervisor see 
evidences of his practice in repetitive material in a 
block of his recording. Once the detailed. material 
has been utilized for training and evaluation purposes, 
however, what are we willing to do with it? If we 
are agreed there is included detailed and irrelevant 
material for the client’s purposes and those of the 
agency, what use is it for permanent purposes? In 
our agency we have been given permission to destroy 
this detailed material, after summarizing it for per- 
manent record needs. 


The typical summary is a pulling together of sev- 
eral interviews during a stated period, clarifying prob- 
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lems presented during this time, the evidences of 
strengths and limitations in the client in managing 
these problems, and how the worker helped the client 
with these. The old material is destroyed. In some 
cases, where a particularly significant interview took 
place, parts of the processed material can be included 
in the summary. From time to time a crisis may occur 
in some cases, when a shift will be made to recording 
in detail. This will be a planned and purposeful 
change for as long as necessary. 

I must confess this was quite hard for me to really 
do in the beginning. I went along with the summary 
idea, but I found myself postponing destroying the 
detailed material with all kinds of rationalizations. 
These latter are the complicated, entrenched habits of 
old, when we recorded everything that happened with 
the idea that it might be of use in the future. As we 
are clearer around client needs and agency function, 
there should be comfort in what we do not need in 
the record. 

In conclusion then, we have demonstrated for train- 
ing purposes that detailed case recording is indis- 
pensable. Having served this purpose, however, we 
moved quickly to learning how to record and use 
record material for client and agency purposes. We 
acknowledge, however, the need to be flexible, in the 
type of recording we choose, dependent on client needs 
and continued training of the worker. 


In Relation to Eligibility 
JEANETTE R. GRAFSTROM 


not a comparative meaning for me. A thing 

is essential or it is not. I feel impelled, therefore, 
at the outset to rearrange these words into a positive 
statement: “The case record is essential in supervision 
in relation to eligibility,” and then try to tell you why 
I think that this is true. 

During the eighteen years since I first became a 
public welfare worker, I have listened to and partici- 
pated in numerous discussions around case recording. 
Most of these have centered around the information 
essential to the case record and how that information 
was to be recorded: process, summary or chronolog- 
ical; form recording or running record or a combina- 
tion of the two, etc. Today, I think, we are assuming 
that we have arrived at a decision regarding what 
shall be in the record and how it shall be recorded 
and are turning our attention to how we shall use 
the record. We are, I think, also, making a further 


t WORD ESSENTIAL has always had a positive, 


assumption and that is that supervisors read records. 
This is often a very hard thing to accomplish. When 
we supervisors are in conference with a worker, in 
staff meeting, or in conference with the Commissioner 
or whoever is our supervisor, there is pretty general 
acceptance that we are not to be disturbed, but when 
we are reading records do we have such an arrange- 
ment? 


Recorpinc Necessary ror ACCOUNTABILITY 


The public welfare agency has a responsibility to 
the community that supports it to see that only those 
persons who are eligible for public assistance and care 
receive these services. In order that the agency may be 
accountable for its actions, some system of recording 
must be maintained. The case record has traditionally 
served this purpose. As the administration of assist- 
ance has become more complex with the financial 
participation of various levels of government and the 
addition of more and more categories of assistance, 
the amount of information necessary to the agency’s 
accounting has become increasingly greater. Someone 
has counted the number of possible questions neces- 
sary to establish eligibility for public assistance and 
arrived at a number between 500 and 600. This being 
true, the establishment of eligibility for public assist- 
ance must be based upon a record and not upon in- 
formation in the caseworker’s memory. It is equally 
true that if the information in the record is to be 
accurate, it must be recorded currently. Even with 
good notes, information recorded months after the 
activity took place is bound to be less sharp and clear 
than that recorded currently. 


The caseworker is responsible for helping the ap- 
plicant or recipient understand what the eligibility 
requirements are that he must meet and what docu- 
mentary proofs of eligibility he must produce. In 
cases where the applicant or recipient is unable to 
act for himself because of physical or mental disability 
and has no member of the family to assist him, the 
caseworker may have to secure the proofs of eligibility 
for him. When the information has been secured, the 
caseworker is responsible for making a decision re- 
garding eligibility and informing the applicant or 
recipient of the decision. If the decision is one of 
eligibility, the caseworker is responsible for authoriz- 
ing assistance according to the degree of need. The 
supervisor is accountable for the performance of the 
caseworkers he supervises. This accountability by the 
supervisor is set forth in the New York State regula- 
tions under the heading: “Supervisory Review and 
Approval,” as follows: 

“The findings of the social investigation together 
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with the recommendations for case action shall be 
reviewed and approved by the supervisor. . . . Super- 
visory review shall include evaluation of available and 
recorded material pertaining to: 


1. Eligibility on the basis of need and, where ap- 
plicable, the requirements of the specific cate- 
gories of assistance. 

2. The budget and plan of assistance, the degree 
of need, special needs, the items and the period 
to be covered by the assistance grant. 

3. Tentative case plan, including identification of 
conditions subject to change, the use of potential 
resources and the utilization of other services or 
agencies. 

4. Recommendation for acceptance or non-accept- 
ance for assistance.” 


I do not see how a supervisor could possibly accom- 
plish this without a current case record. 


ExpERIMENTs IN RECORDING 


In order to accomplish clarity and conciseness in 
the recording of material relating to eligibility, various 
experiments in recording are going on in New York 
State. These experiments are concerned with a num- 
bers of forms which are used in various ways: as 
guides for the worker or as repositories for the in- 
formation relating to eligibility. The one with which 
I am familiar is a form that serves as a combination 
of a face sheet and record of verified information 
regarding eligibility. The Jamestown Department 
has been experimenting with this form and its various 
revisions since 1951. It is not only most helpful to the 
supervisor in reviewing cases, but serves as a quick 
and ready reference for the worker in preparing for 
visits. This kind of form eliminates the necessity of 
reading pages of recorded material to cover the in- 
formation necessary to the establishment of eligibility. 
Those of us who have participated in the development 
of this particular form for recording have not been 
interested in a form that would do away with all 
recorded material, but have rather been striving for 
a form that would make the material relating to eligi- 
bility easily available to those who have occasion to 
read the record, reduce repetition in the case record, 
and still provide for recording of that information 
relating to the service extended to the client. After 
experimentation of three years, we feel that this kind 
of record is a more usable one in supervision in rela- 
tion to eligibility. 

We have all learned, I think, that both the case- 
worker and the supervisor need other helps than 
just the case record in order to keep on top of this 
job of public assistance. We need some kind of a 


contro] system to assure that visits are made as re- 
quired, collateral contacts are completed, and that 
case records are kept up to date. Recording can be- 
come a serious problem to a worker who does get 
behind, and some supervisors, because we do not 
change so completely when we go from caseworker to 
supervisor, have problems in this area of supervision. 
A good system of caseload control may prove a val- 
uable aid in this to the supervisor. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize briefly: In this complicated job of 
public welfare, the case record is essential in super- 
vision in relation to eligibility for assistance and serv- 
ices. This is equally true in Public Assistance and 
Child Welfare. It is essential that the record be in 
a form that is usable; that pertinent information can 
be easily found; that it not be repetitious; and that 
material be currently recorded. Record reading must 
be considered an important part of the supervisor’s 
job with time available and protected for this purpose. 
Along with case records, supervisors and workers need 
a system of caseload controls in order to keep the job 
controlled. 


In Relation to Policy 
and Program Development 
ESTHER P. HILL , 


fPturs susyecr can well be considered against a 
[ scrarep of the philosophy and practice develop- 
ing in the public welfare field in the past 20 years. 
Three concepts have been hewn out at great cost and 
of great social significance: coverage of service, equity 
of service and adequacy of service. Our eternal vigi- 
lance in safeguarding these concepts is required, how- 
ever, for they are always subject to the erosive effects 
of our pressures, the mass nature of the need to be 
met and our chronic under-staffing. Much has been 
done in the administration of public assistance in 
bringing these concepts toward fulfillment. In the 
area of service, as distinct from the giving of the as- 
sistance grant, methods for insuring that there is cov- 
erage, equity and adequacy have had scant attention. 
Any agency, however, has the same degree of ac- 
countability for the casework program as it has for 
the administration of concrete resources. It bears re- 
sponsibility for the quality, availability and usability 
of this service. It cannot leave this wholly with the 
individual worker, who naturally responds to the im- 
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mediate problems of the individual client or the in- 
dividual supervisor who focuses on the development 
of the individual worker, especially in view of the 
pressures on both worker and supervisor. What is 
needed is some method on a continuing basis for se- 
curing comprehensive knowledge of the agency’s case- 
work service as it affects the total case load. 


Recorps Provive Insicut Inro AcENcy OPERATION 


The case record can play an extremely important 
part in giving this insight and provides the source for 
securing the most reliable, factual and objective data 
about service given. From this source only can we 
learn how effective the service is in meeting the need, 
case by case. In my agency, as a result of our three 
years of experience in systematically reviewing records 
in our foster care program, we have come to great 
conviction about their usefulness in program evalu- 
ation and development. Three ideas on the how of 
this need special mention. 


The first essential is to consider with care what the 
agency most needs to know about its service. We, 
for example, were interested in learning about the 
casework activity with the child’s parents and rela- 
tives and with the child himself from intake through 
discharge, and we wished to know about the foster 
home currently in use for the child with respect to 
adequacy of the initial foster home study, conformity 
with standards, suitability for meeting the needs of 
the child placed there and the casework activity with 
the foster parents. Within these three major areas we 
identified those aspects of practice which we consider 
most essential. For example, at intake what does the 
record show about the past history of the family func- 
tioning, the nature of the present breakdown, the con- 
sideration of alternative plans, the participation of 
the parents in the planning, the clarification of the 
terms of placement, the appropriateness of the legal 
classification of the child, the planning with the 
parents for support and visits to the child and for 
maintaining contact with the agency. The work in 
formulating questions which can elicit the most mean- 
ingful and objective material, we found laborious and 
exacting, but rewarding, in clarifying expectations in 
the specifics of practice, placing a floor under the serv- 
ices, and bringing about a definiteness about program 
not experienced before. 


Secondly, under a clear administrative plan super- 
visory time must be provided and definitely set aside 
for the purpose of this basic examination of practice 
through record reading. Otherwise it gets lost in im- 
mediate concerns and pressures. At the present time, 





of our total of 28 supervisors, three are detached and 
spend full time reading case records. In other words, 
about 10° of our supervisory time is going into the 
study of records unrelated to the needs of the par- 
ticular case or the particular worker’s development. 


Third, the agency must carry the staff as it ap- 
proaches and works out its plan of using records. 
That there would be some defensive reaction by the 
staff to this close examination of practice could be 
anticipated. Viewed as an inquisitional method, it 
could result only in divisiveness and misunderstand- 
ing. Sharing with the supervisors and casework staff 
the thinking and planning right from the start, so 
there is knowledge of content and method and a 
common philosophy about this use of records, largely 
obviates such difficulties. With such participation, the 
findings can be shared later on freely and construc- 
tively to the end of achieving a real dynamic interplay 
among all segments of staff in working on the prob- 
lems which are revealed. We have felt a heightened 
sense of mutuality of concern and objectivity about 
the findings resulting from our practice of not iden- 
tifying in any way the individual worker or case. 
What we are seeking are the broader trends in prac- 
tice through close study of an adequate unselected 
sample of records. 
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Facrs From Recorps May Reveat Prosiems 


What can come out of this study of practice as re- 
vealed in records? Basically what you get is reliable 
factual knowledge of your services in the areas you 
have considered most important to know about. No 
longer are you dependent on impressions and guess 
work, nor do you have the distorted idea of practice 
which comes from knowledge of the few cases which 
happen to get your attention; nor are you in that 
roseate haze of imagining practice is thus and so 
because policy and procedure have been so developed. 
Learning the facts as to service may, it is true, involve 
some rude shocks. This, however, should serve to 
encourage rather than deter, and apart from the deep 
sense of responsibility each agency has in such mat- 
ters, there is the strategic value in the agency itself 
securing this knowledge rather than having it come 
to light through outside surveys or investigations. 
Actually, however, the feeling of setback is more 
than compensated for by the sense of security which 
comes with having in your hands this solid knowl- 
edge of practice. 


Facts Furniso A Basis ror PLANNING 


Having this knowledge gives the agency a broad 
base on which to plan and provides material that is 
real and tangible around which to mobilize and direct 
its efforts. In my own agency, for example, we are 
seeing that problems fall into two main areas: the 
first involves difficulties in work-load management— 
that is, failures to carry through minimum required 
activity as in maintaining regular direct contact with 
foster parents, children and natural parents, arranging 
physical examinations of children, completing im- 
munizations, securing regular dental attention and 
the like; the second involves the under development 
of the casework relationship with parents, foster 
parents and children, failure in the use of techniques 
specific to foster care and inadequate attention to 
important aspects of the child’s life such as his edu- 
cation, vocational preparation, recreation and religious 
training. Having this knowledge on specifics has re- 
sulted in new activities along many lines. We, for 
example, are studying and clarifying the caseworker’s 
use of time—the distribution as between office and 
field, the closer preparation for the regular super- 
visory conference and the dictation period, the fuller 
use of office interviews and the potential for economy 
through concentrating efforts geographically and on 
individual cases. We are experimenting in developing 
mechanical aides to help workers in controlling re- 
quired activities so that coverage will be insured. We 
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are seeing more clearly the supervisor’s function in 
helping the worker with the administrative aspects 
of the job and have worked on this specifically in a 
seminar with supervisors. We have developed for 
the assistance of supervisors a case load listing which 
provides minimum data on the worker’s case load in 
such a way that the supervisor quickly grasps the 
complexion of the load and more readily can recog- 
nize the need for major steps in planning. To de- 
velop the casework practice, we have focused efforts 
on bi-weekly group discussion meetings under the 
leadership of district office supervisors, a staff devel- 
opment program closely related to the findings of 
the case record study; and since the supervisory staff 
plays a very major role in working on these prob- 
lems, our overall in-service training program has been 
related largely to seminars with the supervisory staff. 


Are Po ticies ADHERED To? 


How does this knowledge gained through study 
of records affect the development of policy? Rather 
directly, we believe. In the first place it is of great 
importance to know whether the policies and stand- 
ards already promulgated are being adhered to. One 
of the facts of life is that you cannot just take this 
for granted. Putting it on paper and putting it into 
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practice are two different things. One of our greatest 
surprises has been to learn the extent of deviation 
from what had been considered well established poli- 
cies. Having found these discrepancies between stated 
policy and actual performance, we are keenly aware 
of the need for putting more into working with staff 
on policy and procedure as it is developed, in order 
that it will be truly integrated. 


Knowledge of the actual current status of practice 
through records helps the agency know its readiness 
for further development and prevents unrealistic inno- 
vations. A simple example of this involves our dental 
care program. To follow the public health recom- 
mendation for securing semi-annual dental examina- 
tions would seem reasonable and feasible, but in our 
case would have been inappropriate when the facts 
showed that the requirement of annual dental exam- 
inations had not been met in 50°% of the cases. In- 
stead, first attention was needed to workers’ problems 
in work load management, to the mechanics of esti- 
mates, the lack of a fee schedule, the unavailability 
of dentists in some locations, the respective responsi- 
bilities of foster parents and workers, and the educa- 
tion of some foster parents. 


Recorps Revear Poticy Omissions 


Omissions and incompleteness in policy formula- 
tions are brought to light through the study of records. 
The failure in our agency to carry through the im- 
munization of children uniformly was due in part to 
lack of a detailed statement of accepted public health 
procedure. Again, we discovered a block of cases in 
which the religion of the child had not been estab- 
lished with the formality to be desired, only because 
the agency had neglected to provide any guide in the 
case where the parent is absent or unavailable to make 
the designation. 


The immediate need for developing policy and 
procedure has been pointed up through records. In 
our study of intake records, for example, we identified 
these problems: that some courts were failing to give 
the department formal notice of the commitment of 
children as neglected or were giving the notice to the 
individual worker instead of the department office, 
that notice in many cases was extremely short, that 
pre-hearing social study by a case work agency was 
absent in many cases, that in a number of cases 
where a private agency had made such a study, there 
was failure to follow the inter-agency agreement for 
a summary and conference with us in advance of 
the hearing; and in our handling of voluntary ad- 
missions we found some serious and unwarranted 
delays. The nature and extent of these problems 


having been learned, we were equipped to work on 
them and succeeded in eliminating informal prac- 
tices in court notices; reduced short notice cases 
through conferences with courts and requests for con- 
tinuances; made administrative provision for assign- 
ment of each court case to an intake worker and 
for that worker to make full social study in cases not 
handled by a case work agency; worked more vigor- 
ously with the private agency on a state as well as a 
district office level toward compliance with our inter- 
agency agreement; provided for closer supervision of 
intake including a 100% reading by the supervisor 
of the intake record and approval of it and a record 
entry on any case in which an intake decision has 
not been made within 60 days of application. 


Speciric Facts Inspire Acrion 


Having facts from records has in our experience 
had a very special value in giving impetus to program 
development. The difference between a vague aware- 
ness of one’s problems and actual hard indisputable 
facts on them is the difference between night and day. 
These facts not only create an emotional compulsion 
to act but by their very concreteness and articulate- 
ness help immeasurably in clearing away obstacles, 
real and subjective, to such action. For years we have 
known about and decried our lack, due to staff short- 
age, of a clear administrative plan for maintaining 
casework contact with parents and relatives. When 
from the records the fact was established that contact 
had lapsed in 46% of the cases, that support arrange- 
ments when indicated had not been made in 35% of 
the cases and, that when arranged, they had fallen in 
arrears in half the cases, and with conditions of staf- 
fing having improved, a plan for a clear assignment 
of family work in all cases was put into effect without 
further delay, the long needed job of developing a 
policy on support from parents was undertaken; and 
mechanics were established to make immediately 
available to the worker the current status of support 
payments. Similarly, the finding that contact had not 
been maintained between siblings placed in different 
homes in 53° of the cases influenced us to eliminate 
the specialized supervision of infants and adolescent 
boys and relax the rigid geographical district lines 
of workers, so that supervision of all siblings in a 
family could come under one worker. , 


SUMMARY 


In summary: case records provide a rich source for 
securing exact comprehensive knowledge of the agen- 
cy’s casework service as it touches the client, which 
is invaluable in evaluating and developing program. 
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The effectiveness of their use for this purpose depends 
upon painstaking identification of the knowledge 
sought, definite provision of staff time for record 
study, and real involvement of staff in the process. 
This knowledge gives the agency a solid base for 
immediate and long-range planning, makes planning 
realistic, and furnishes great impetus. It serves as an 
integrating factor, providing definite objectives in 
improved services which all segments of staff can 
know, readily identify with, and move forward on 
together. Such use of records can contribute to the 
fulfillment in relation to casework services of three 
concepts basic in public welfare philosophy: coverage, 
equity and adequacy. 


SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 21) 


pected. Some differences were observed between them 
and full-time students in this School with respect to 
the areas in which plus learning—beyond the mini- 
mum expectations—occurred. In the totality of their 
work, their growth toward professional stature was 
clear and impressive. Further evidence as to the 
effectiveness of the program will come from the per- 
formance of the students in the agency and in the 
second year of the professional curriculum. 

Whatever may be the ultimate assessment of the 
achievement of these students in this work-study 
program, it is clear that this kind of modification of 
the graduate social work program can have educa- 
tional outcomes substantially equivalent to those of 
the full-time program. Further use, testing, and modi- 
fication of this kind of work-study program would 
appear to be of particular importance in making 
professional education available to supervisory and 
administrative personnel. These employees, who 
wield a singularly strategic influence in an agency’s 
development, are often prevented by family obligations 
from accepting a greatly reduced income in order to 
undertake full-time study. A plan which would ef- 
fectively reach this group could have an impact on 
public welfare programs that can probably never be 
achieved through attempts to fill casework positions 
with professionally qualified personnel. 

More generally, the greatest significance of the 
Fresno Plan lies in its demonstration of the possibility 
of beginning to solve “insoluble” problems when 
agencies and schools undertake together to find solu- 
tions, and when they bring to their search a willing- 
ness to change and experiment. 








JOIN APWA 


SUPPORT 
YOUR NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


The American Public Welfare Association is sup- 
ported primarily by membership fees. The extent 
of its services varies directly with its membership 


income. 


Join the Association now and join your fellow 
workers in: 

Speaking Out for Public Welfare 

Publishing Educational Materials 

Sponsoring Conferences 

Threshing Out National Problems 

Developing Better Public Welfare Standards 


Let’s pull together on the public welfare team for 
better services to people. 





III baisshsncienntsienssesintinabiecibibimniiiadiaial $10.00 
SII: sssssosnscdennisinsinastéonsstontanil $15.00 
SITET : sscicthinintietpusinnsncinbaeisahsial $25.00 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 








Regular—one-fifteenth of one per cent of 
administrative budget (Minimum for 
local agency $30.00 and for State 
agency $250.00) 

Sponsoring—regular fee plus any addi- 
tional amount 


PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCY. 
MEMBERSHIP 











Regular—$35.00 
Sponsoring—regular fee plus any addi- 
tional amount 


ALL OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 








All individual and agency members receive Public Welfare, 
the Newsletter, regional conference bulletins, and reduced 
conference registrations. In addition, agency members re- 
ceive copies of all special APWA publications. 


IF YOU ARE ALREADY A 


MEMBER, ENCOURAGE 


YOUR FRIENDS TO JOIN 
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Why Agency Membership in APWA? 


The following statement, setting forth the values of agency membership in 
APWA, was developed by the Membership Committee at the request of 
the Board of Directors. It is particularly useful because of its clarification 
of some of the less tangible reasons for agency membership. The Board, 
at its meeting on December 3, 1954, authorized wide use of this statement 
in membership promotion. 


HE American Public Welfare Association is the 
‘[ ssionl organization of public welfare agencies 

and interested individuals devoted entirely to pub- 
lic welfare activities. It is the only such organization. 
It is a national clearing house for the gathering and 
dissemination of information pertaining entirely to 
public welfare and is primarily dependent upon 
agency and individual membership dues for its sup- 
port. The benefits that are derived from such a pool- 
ing of interests makes it the responsibility of all public 
welfare agencies and individuals working in these 
agencies to support the national organization. 

Benefits from agency membership in APWA are 
both tangible and intangible. Some of the tangible 
benefits are two or more copies of PusLic WELFARE 
and Letter to Members, the Public Welfare Directory, 
regional conference bulletins, reduced registration fees 
for agency designates, loan library, consultation serv- 
ice, and all other APWA publications. Recent exam- 
ples of these publications are A Statement of Princt- 
ples—Essentials of Public Welfare, The Needs of 
Older People and Public Welfare Services to Meet 
Them, the series on The Role of the State Public 
Assistance Agencies in Medical Care, and worker job 
statements. 

Such tangible benefits as these are invaluable to the 
operating public welfare agencies across the country, 
but of even greater value are some of the other benefits 
which come from the joining of forces made possible 
through the American Public Welfare Association. 

Policies and programs in public welfare are deter- 
mined by national and state legislative bodies. Public 
welfare people need to be in a position to share with 
these law-making bodies the knowledge they have 
gained from their experiences. The American Public 
Welfare Association serves as the national clearing 
house and spokesman on such matters for public wel- 
fare. Agency members participate in this process and 
each added agency increases its effectiveness. Greatest 
success can be attained only if the Association repre- 
sents the total public welfare field. 
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One of the most important functions of the Asso- 
ciation is the leadership which it makes possible from 
the public welfare field in the clarification of ideas 
and the formulation of basic principles on the national 
level. This leadership can only be provided by the 
representatives of the member agencies through their 
participation in APWA activities. One method of 
participation is through national and regional com- 
mittees where the issues of the day are thrashed out 
and the varied viewpoints reconciled. Almost a thou- 
sand of the members are constantly involved in this 
important process. The agency with ideas has a real 
opportunity to make itself heard. It is upon the basis 
of policies formulated in this manner that the Asso- 
ciation is able to speak on public welfare issues with 
confidence based on knowledge and wide partici- 
pation. 

Participation in committee activities is a two-way 
process. Not only does the agency have an opportunity 
to present ideas but to activate them. The public wel- 
fare job is a difficult one and all should avail them- 
selves of every opportunity for learning how to do it 
better. The Association’s conferences are designed for 
this purpose and are geared to the most pressing prob- 
lems of the day. They represent another opportunity 
for agencies to learn from the experience of others as 
well as to present their own ideas. This exchange of 
experience is further facilitated through the APWA 
staff which is continually gathering information 
concerning the way public welfare programs are 
conducted and sharing that information through con- 
sultation services, workshops, institutes, and corre- 
spondence. 

Good citizenship carries the responsibility of people 
to speak up and make themselves heard,on behalf of 
the principles in which they believe. For this citizen- 
ship to be effective in the field of public welfare, it 
is the responsibility of all public welfare agencies and 
their personnel to join together in a united effort 
to support the American Public Welfare Association, 
their national spokesman. 
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How to Influence Public Policy, by Elizabeth Wick- 
enden, American Association of Social Workers, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 1954. 
39 pages. $0.25. 


or persons in the public welfare field the fact that 
Fi. author is Elizabeth Wickenden is guarantee 
that this document is well organized and well 
written. Miss Wickenden served for ten years as 
Washington Representative of the American Public 
Welfare Association. Her news letters were always 
read with interest and served their purpose well. 
This pamplet, aptly described in the title as “A 
Short Manual on Social Action,” is designed to meet 
the needs of social work groups. As pointed out in 
the forward “. . . it should be of equal help to civic 
organizations and others interested in influencing 
public policy for the common good.” The pamphlet 
has a two-way value for public welfare administra- 
tion: (1) in relation to its responsibility to instigate 
social action in identifying and making known social 
welfare needs and in developing programs and meth- 
ods to meet such needs; and (2) in relation to its res- 
ponsibility to receive and make use of social action 
from the outside as it is brought to bear upon the de- 
velopment and implementation of policies for carry- 
ing out public welfare laws. 


Those in public welfare administration sometimes 
may be inclined, with all good intent, to believe that 
the goal is to administer in a way that wards off the 
pressure of social action groups on the outside. This 
pamphlet points up the value of such pressure; in 
fact, its actual necessity for public policy in the func- 
tioning of practical democratic government. The di- 
versity of viewpoint and interest among varying 
groups and the diffusion of political authority (dif- 
fused with a purpose and by special pains of the 
founding fathers) make inevitable and indispensable 
“a free channel of communication between these di- 
verse interests and these diffuse instruments of au- 
thority.” 

Chapters IV and V give clear facts and description 
of the legislative process and the administrative pro- 
cess respectively. It is pointed out that administrative 
decisions are not as sensitive to public pressures as are 
those of the legislative branch. It is important not to 
move too fast to legislative change, but to be aware 


of the rule making powers of the responsible execu- 
tive agencies “. . . a free exchange of information and 
views can prevent many a costly mistake and even 
save a program which might otherwise be subject to 
legislative revision.” 

Staff and Board members of public agencies along 
with other individuals and groups interested in policy 
affecting the welfare of people, will find this pamphlet 
of great interest and value. 


Maxie P. Howlett 
Supervisor of Plans and Standards 
Maryland State Department of Public Welfare 


Roofs for the Family, by Eva Burmeister. Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
New York. May 19, 1954. 203 pages. $3.25. 


In “Roofs for the Family” Eva Burmeister has 
fused into a composite story the multiple elements 
that are basic and ever present in lives of children 
who must live away from their own homes and 
parents, and in the management and reconstruction 
of children’s homes. The book actually deals with a 
period in the long life of Lakeside Children’s Center 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. This period, though brief, 
is weighty with change and apprehension—a weighti- 
ness common in the program of all homes attempting 
to care for children with one hand and trying to put 
up new buildings with the other. The author has 
applied her trademark of gifted simplicity, as in 
“Forty-five In The Family,” to reach the minds and 
hearts of a varied audience. ° 

Although this is a story in part of blueprints and 
mortar, tried and true precepts of child care are found 
on each page. The author has interpreted with in- 
telligent and sensitive comprehension the needs of 
children as expressed in their behavior and their reac- 
tions; she has given a clear account of frank and 
reasonable methods of meeting these needs in a group 
setting; and she has repeatedly illustrated throughout 
the book the solid fact that adult warmth and sym- 
pathy are key note essentials in a successful program 
of child care. Along with this backbone substance, 
the reader is given a clear picture of the meaning of 
child-parent relationship; of the role of the caseworker 
in the life of child and parents when separation is 
required; of the importance of such separation and 
the highly sensitized planning required by many per- 
sons working together for the child’s cause; of the 
important matters to be considered as the child is 
admitted to the Home; and of the real meaning to 
him of all the small and intimate details of his sur- 
roundings in the Home, including most of all the 
people he lives with there. 
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Special attention is given to the meaning of the 
role of the house parent. All of this is given—and 
much more—in simple language and made vivid by 
actual case illustrations. 

The struggle of relinquishing an old congregate 
plant which has sheltered generations of children and 
provided a “togetherness” and a “family” tone for 
them is discussed unreservedly. Capably and with 
good sense the advantages in store for children and 
adults alike in the new modern and safely constructed 
cottages are related. Public investment making the 
new Home possible—investment of time, interest and 
money—are given rightful recognition. The children 
themselves are so woven into these matters that the 
reader sees the anitcipation and fulfillment of comfort, 
meaningful care and security in the new Home as a 
living monument to the sacrifice and drudgery in 
the background. 

“Roofs for the Family” can be read as a good true 
story by any one who wishes to learn about children’s 
homes and those who live there. It can also be studied 
with advantage by persons directly concerned with 
children in need of child welfare services and es- 
pecially children in foster group care. The book 
provides sound guidance for those responsible for the 
operation or evaluation of a children’s home program. 
It contains helpful material for both lay and pro- 
fessional people who are making a contribution 
toward construction of a children’s home being es- 
tablished to meet the needs of children who must live 
away from their own home and parents. 

Evetyn Be.t, Director 
Children’s Division 
Indiana State Department of Public Welfare 


Children in Trouble, by Frank J. Cohen. Edited by 
Hermine I. Popper. W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc., New York, New York. 1952. 251 pages. $3.50. 


This book is a descriptive statement of eight years’ 
experience in the development of a modern program 
of child care and guidance in a metropolitan detention 
home. The author-director relates the history of the 
project, recounts the struggle to achieve desired goals, 
and reports some conclusions reached as a result of 
experimentally applying modern day concepts in this 
particular setting. 

It will be of interest to those in the field of in- 
stitutional child care and more particularly to those 
in detention care. The introduction refers to the 
book as the essence of its staff training course. “Its 
emphasis is on the approach of the adult. But it goes 
further. It involves institutional planning, necessary 
controls, the constant flow of information, the eternal 
vigilance required for protection and safety. Through 





it all there runs the factual evidence and the practical 
application of the principles that guidance and not 
punishment, understanding and not condemnation, 
faith and not fear are the underlying and positive 
ways of helping the young.” 

Part One discusses philosophy and theory, program 
staffing and organization, care of the disturbed child 
and planning the facility. Two chapters are devoted 
to the philosophy of permissiveness and its applica- 
tion in this authoritative setting. 

Part Two consists of six case studies illustrative of 
the type of observations and clinical material which 
can be developed in a detention home for the planning 
of future treatment as well as “short-term” treatment 
while in residence. 

While the book makes no pretense of having found 
the answers to all the problems confronting institu- 
tional workers it demonstrates an application of cer- 
tain principles based on mental hygiene concepts. It 
is recommended to those in authoritative agencies who 
are working to make short term care a constructive 
living experience and an opportunity for treatment 
planning. 

Joun R. Fercuson, Chief 

Division of Juvenile Research, 

Classification and Training 

Ohio State Department of Mental Hygiene 
and Correction 





SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Richmond Professional Institute 
of the 
College of William and Mary 
Graduate Professional Education 


Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Science in Social Work 


- 
Fall Semester Begins September 14, 1955. 
Applications now being received, 


Catalogue will be sent 
on request. 


For further information, write to 
Tue Dmecror, 800 West Franklin Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Growing with the Years. New York State Joint Leg- 
islative Committee on Problems of the Aging, 94 
Broadway, Newburgh, New York. 1954. Free 
copies. 159 pages. 


The Adolescent in Your Family. Children’s Bureau 
Publication 347. Children’s Bureau, Social Security 
Administration, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 1954. 110 pages. 
25c. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Anatomy of Personality. By Donald K. Adams. 
College Department, Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. 1954. 44 pages. 85c. 


California Children in Detention and Shelter Care. 
California Committee on Temporary Child Care, 
401 State Office Building No. 1, Sacramento, 14, 
California. This is the most thorough study of 
detention care that has been made in an individual 
state. The broad significance of the findings and 
recommendations make them generally applicable 
not only to California, but also to other states as 
well. 


Committee Common Sense. By Audrey R. and Har- 
leigh B. Trecker. William Morrow & Company, 
425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
September 15, 1954. 158 pages. $2.50. 


Cultural Difference and Medical Care. By Lyle Saun- 
ders. Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. November 1954. 317 
pages. $4.50. In the setting of the American South- 
west, and in relation to the culture of the Spanish- 
speaking people of that section, this book discusses 
the differences in culturally derived knowledge, 
beliefs, values and attitudes that often account for 
patient or family reactions to medical advice and 
treatment. The principles underlying the discus- 
sion apply equally to any cultural or subcultural 
group in any geographic setting. 


Employment Security Review. Volume 21, November 
1954, No. 11. Bureau of Employment Security, 
U. S. Employment Service, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 32 pages. Issue de- 
voted to the subject, Services for Older Workers— 
The Need for Developing Work Opportunities. 


Executive Responsibility in Voluntary, Community 
Social Welfare Organizations. By Ray Jobns. Asso- 
ciation Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, New 
York. November 1954. 258 pages. $4.00. 


Federal Benefits Available to Veterans and Their De- 
pendents as of November 1, 1954. A fact sheet. 
Information Service. Veterans Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1954. 13 pages. 


Financial Significance of Longevity in Public Assist- 
ance. A brief study of an Old Age Assistance Mor- 
tality Caseload. By John J. Griffin, Bureau of Old 
Age Assistance, Board of Public Welfare, Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts. 1954. 


Financing Hospital Care in the United States—Fac- 
tors Affecting the Costs of Hospital Care. Volume 
I. By the Commission on Financing of Hospital 
Care. The Blakiston Company, Inc., New York, 
New York. 300 pages. 


, Food for the Family. Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company, New York, New York. 16 pages. This 
little booklet is a revision of an earlier edition. It 
has sample suggestions for meal planning and pur- 
chasing and should be of help in working with 
families with budget problems. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company states that requests for 
reasonable quantities of this booklet will be filled. 


Golden Years. Maine Committee on Aging, Augusta, 
Maine. 1954. 36 pages. 


Hard Brought Up. A child welfare story. A 40-min- 
ute black and white sound motion picture, avail- 
able in either 35mm or 16mm. Dialogue, narration, 
original musical score. Produced for the Mississippi 
Department of Public Welfare, with the coopera- 
tion of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, by Nicholas 
C. Read of Potomac Film Producers, Inc. 16mm 
prints may be purchased “on approval” from Film- 
builders, Ltd., 1536 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. for $150.00. A print will be sent 
to you with the expectation that you will buy it and 
keep it. If, on the other hand, you decide not to 
buy it, a $5.00 charge will be made for five days use. 

The Health of Regionville. By Earl Lomon Koos. 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, New York. 1954. 177 pages. $3.25. 

How to Help Older People. By Julietta K. Arthur. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, East Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 1954. 500 
pages. $4.95. 

The Learner in Education for the Professions as 


Seen in Education for Social Work. By Charlotte | 


Towle. The University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 1954. 432 pages. $7.50. 

Mental Health Services in Canada. General Series 
Memorandum No. 6. Research Division, Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. July, 1954. 207 pages. 
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Out of Wedlock. By Leontine Young. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, New York. 1954. 
261 pages. $4.00. This is a major contribution to the 
understanding of the problem of unwed parent- 
hood. It will be of interest to professionals and 
non-professionals alike, and should be especially 
useful as background information for developing 
services in this field. 

Police Work with Juveniles. By John P. Kenney and 
Dan G. Pursuit. Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 
Springfield, Illinois. 1954. 371 pages. $7.75. 

Rehabilitation of Disabled Parents in the Aid to 
Needy Children Program. California State Depart- 
ment of Education, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacra- 
mento, California. 80 pages. This is the final report 
on the demonstration project which developed a 
coordinated and dynamic approach to the provi- 
sion of vocational rehabilitation services to inca- 
pacitated parents in the California Aid to Needy 
Children program. A brief report on this successful 
project, prepared by Leon Lefson of the California 
Department of Social Welfare, appeared in Pustic 
Wetrare in April, 1953. 

Saving Your Marriage. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
213. By Evelyn and Sylvanus Duvall. Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
New York. 1954. 28 pages. 25c. 

Taking Hold of Television. By Roger S. Hall, Na- 
tional Publicity Council for Health and Welfare 
Services, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 1954. 120 pages. $2.00. 

Towards an Understanding of Juvenile Delinquency. 
By Bernard Lander. Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. 1954. 
143 pages. $3.00. 

Training Personnel for Work with Juvenile De- 
linquents. Children’s Bureau, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 1954. 90 pages. 35c. 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Voluntary Medical Care Insurance. A study of non- 
profit plans in Canada. Research Division, Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, 
Ontario. April, 1954. 183 pages. 








Who Matter Most. Board of Hospitals and Homes 
of the Methodist Church, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 1954. 31 pages. 75c. A common-sense 
discussion of the needs and problems of children 
of all ages and how to deal with them. Interest- 
ingly and clearly written especially for foster par- 
ents, but has practical suggestions and helpful in- 
sights for all parents. 


APWA CONFERENCES IN 1955 


A full program of APWA conferences is being 
planned for 1955. These conferences, which are one 
of the most important educational services of APWA, 
will be attended by thousands of public welfare work- 
ers from all parts of the country. This year’s confer- 
ence schedule is as follows: 

Southwest Region—LaFonda Hotel, 

Santa Fe, New Mexico... April 14-16 
Mountain States Region—Hotel Utah, 

Salt Lake City, Utah April 27-29 
Central States Region—Hotel Schroeder, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin June 27-29 
Northeast Region—Hotel Statler, 

New York, New York_.._.September 7-9 
West Coast Region—Hotel Senator, 

Sacramento, California....September 21-23 
Southeast Region—Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Georgia... September 28-30 
National Biennial Round Table Conference— 

Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C. _.. November 30 
December 1-3 


Announcements and preliminary programs will be 
sent to members as the times for these conferences 
approach, but it is not too early now to make reserva- 
tions at conference hotels. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK CONSULTANT. Opening 
on the state staff of a state-supervised, county ad- 
ministered public assistance program. Qualifica- 
tions: 2 years of graduate study in medical social 
work, plus 4 years of professional employment in a 
clinic or hospital, a public medical care program, or 
in a social work agency giving services to families, 
children, or handicapped persons, one additional 
year of medical social work experience may be sub- 
stituted for one at of required graduate study. 
Starting salary $341, $358 or $376, with periodic in- 
creases to $436. Write to Personnel Division, State 
Department of Social Welfare, 801 Harrison Street, 
Topeka, Kansas. 








WASHINGTON STATE offers immediate placement, 
good supervision, and excellent promotional oppor- 
tunities to Child Welfare Workers with one or two 


ears of graduate training. Salaries start from 
33.684 to $4,188. Inquiries answered promptly by 
enee Personnel Board, Box 688, Olympia, ash- 
ngton. 4 








Child Welfare Workers: Immediate openings for 
child welfare workers with one yore of graduate 
study. Salary range $3,360—$4,320. Write to Per- 
sonnel Officer, State Department of Public Welfare, 


State Office Building, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 














PUBLIC WELFARE 


W. S. TERRY, JR., MERIT AWARD 


As a memorial to W. S. Terry, Jr., who was serv- 
ing as President of APWA at the time of his tragic 
death, the Board of Directors of the Association estab- 
lished in 1948 the W. S. Terry, Jr.. Memorial Merit 
Award. This award is presented at the time of the 
Biennial National Round Table Conference to a 
member of the Association for outstanding service. 


The President has appointed the following com- 
mittee to make recommendations to the APWA 
Board of Directors, who will make the final decision 
regarding the recipient of this year’s Terry Merit 
Award: Arthur B. Rivers, Director, State Depart- 


mond Hilliard, Director, Cook County Department 
of Welfare, Chicago, Illinois; John F. Wenstrand, 
Chief, Office of Research and Statistics, Division 
of Public Welfare, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Recipients of the first four awards were: 

1948 Dr. Ellen C. Potter 

1949 Howard L. Russell 

1950 Ruth Taylor 

1951 Mrs. Gertrude Springer 

1953 Arthur Altmeyer 


Persons desiring to nominate a member for the 
award are requested to write directly to Mr. Rivers. 


ment of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 1108, Columbia, 


The letter should explain why you believe this per- 
South Carolina, Chairman of the Committee; Ray- 


son should receive the award. 





YOUR 1955 
PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY 


will be ready for mailing about March 1. It would be advisable to place your 
orders now so that we may send your copies to you as soon as they become 


available. 
Many state administrators have changed in the past year. There are hundreds 
of new local directors. You and your staff need this up-to-date information. 


In this 16th edition you will find listings of federal, state, and local public wel- 
fare agencies and officials. The appendix carries valuable information on resi- 
dence requirements, correspondence procedure on interstate placement of chil- 
dren, reciprocal state legislation to enforce the support of dependents, and more. 


$7.50 per single copy with discounts on orders of 10 or more copies. Send your 
orders to Directory Service. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET, CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 

















